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You'll descend the Stratocruiser’s stairway to a lucurious lower-deck lounge. 


Salon above the clouds! 


Here’s air travel with all the comforts 
of a fine hotel! Aboard the sleek 
Boeing Stratocruiser, luxury is built 
right into the design—from spacious 
main cabin to superbly appointed 
lounge on the unique lower deck. 
You're lifted smoothly by the same 
mighty wing that bore the incompa- 
table Boeing B-2g9’s on their missions 
Great structural strength 
design— 


to victory. 
and advanced 
fruits of Bocing’s unparalleled experi- 
aircraft— 


acrodyvnamic 


ence in building 4-engine 
carry this first true super-transport on 


safe, sure flight high above weather. 
Climbing or descending, superior air 
and altitude conditioning eliminates 
discomfort at any level. 

The Stratocruiser’s tremendous pay- 
load capacity, range, roomy comfort 
and cruising speed of 300 to 350 miles 
per hour represent a combination un- 
approached by any other airplane. Its 
amazingly low operating cost contrib- 
utes to the lower fares placing air travel 
within reach of every one. Bocing Air- 
plane Company, Seattle, Washington; 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Boeing is building fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward-looking airlines: 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS «+ 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES °* 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES ° 


SWEDISH INTERCONTINENTAL AIRLINES 


UNITED AIR LINES 





World’s biggest, most advanced transport 


leaves storms far below. 


BOEING 


TRA T CO GR Ul $s & 8 
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DOES MANAGEMENT SIT 


IN AN IVORY TOWER? 


In some quarters, the idea is around that man- 
agement knows nothing of the problems of the 


employee down the line. 


Management, according to this theory, is way 
up there, and employees are way down here. 


But the facts are otherwise. 


In a recent study of 50 of the largest businesses* 
in America, the starting wages of the 143 men 
who are now top management were carefully 
analyzed. 

One man started work for $1.50 a week—11 


others for less than $5 a week. 43 others got 
less than $10 a week, 81 others between $10 and 


$25. Only 7 received more than $25—the high- 
est paid getting $69.23 a week. 


The average starting wage of all 143 was $13.40 
a week. 

Isn’t it reasonable to believe that when a man 
starts at the bottom of the ladder, working 60 
hours a week for $13.40, he knows the feel of 
the rungs all the way up? 

° ° ° 

Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective without 
good management. Nothing else is so important 
to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare 


or the public welfare. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 


*Based upon an analysis of assets in the years immediately preceding the war. 











Prices. New retail meat ceilings, an- 
nounced hy the OPA, affect chiefly the 
better grades but amount to an over-all 
average increase of about 3°4 cents a pound 
above June 30 for all meat. For those cuts 
whose prices were changed, the increases 
average 8 cents in beef, 10 cents in lamb, 4 
cents in mutton and 7 to 8 cents in pork. 
Veal cuts and sausages remain unchanged 
at June 30 ceilings, as do some cuts in beef, 
lamb, mutton and pork. Lard averaged a 
5% cent increase. 

OPA also raised ceilings on wood pulp 
and several types of lumber, and suspended 
from price control many miscellaneous 
items, including 21 industrial materials 
such as refractories and cement stone; also 
low-cost lipstick, face powder, face cream 
and other cosmetics, hard-rubber medical 
goods and other rubber drug sundries, and 
wheat and rice starches and syrups. 

The Price Decontrol Board announced 
procedures for appeals to it by industry 
advisory committees from adverse rulings 
by OPA or the Agriculture Department on 
petitions for decontrol. 


Housing. Status of the veterans’ hous- 
ing program was reported by National 
Housing Agency. Against the goal of 
1,200,000 new dwelling units for 1946, by 
the end of July 287,100 units had been 
completed and 607,100 were under con- 
struction. During July, the number of new 
building starts fell below the number that 
had been expected. While output of build- 
ing materials is reaching high levels, labor 
shortages are beginning to slow down 
building operations in increasing localities. 
NHA described the present time as the 
critical period for the program, and_re- 
affirmed earlier statements that, even with 
full attainment of the 1946 housing goals, 
the nation will face a greater shortage of 
housing, when supply is compared with 
demand, than existed at the end of 1945. 


Construction. The value of total new 
construction passed the $1,000,000,000 
mark for a new monthly high in August, 
the Commerce Department announced. 
Residential construction, including publicly 


The March of the News 





financed projects, reached $380,000,000. 
Nonresidential building, public and_pri- 
vate, totaled $365,000,000. All other con- 
struction amounted to $294,000,000. Civil- 
ian Production Administration said appli- 
cations to build nonhousing projects worth 
$20,428,878 were denied in the week end- 
ing August 29. During the same period 
nonhousing applications valued at $2,487,- 
600 were approved. 


Draft. Interior Department said that 
qualified technical and scientific personnel 
engaged in petroleum research may file 
applications for deferment with the Civil- 
ian Production Administration’s Office of 
Labor Requirements, or the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development. 


Employment. Total civilian employ- 
ment in August was estimated at 57,960,- 
000, virtually unchanged from the July 
level. The Census Bureau said unemploy- 
ment declined slightly during the month, 
leaving about 2,000,000 jobless. About one 
fourth of the persons now seeking jobs are 
estimated to have been out of work for at 
least four months. 


Surplus property. U.S. surplus war 
property throughout the Orient was trans- 
ferred to China under terms of a bulk-sale 
agreement. Included are surplus movables 
in China, Okinawa, Guam, Saipan, Tinian 
and other islands, of an original cost of 
$500,000,000, plus $85,000,000 of fixed in- 
stallations in China. The property includes 
much civilian-type equipment that is to be 
resold in China through regular distribu- 
tion channels, with established U.S. distri- 
butors there given an opportunity to bid. 
Involved in the settlement is an offset of 
U.S. indebtedness to China and other 
considerations of value to U.S. in China. 


Foreign trade. Twenty-two items of 
iron and steel building materials were add- 
ed to the list of goods exportable only un- 
der license from the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. Included 
are bars, rods, sheet, structural shapes, iron 
and steel pipe, wire bale ties and tin foil. 
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° * Guards Liquid Shipments 
® 
4 Thick, resilient KIMPAK Creped Wadding 
" : fends off shocks that shatter fragile bottles. 
@ And in case of leakage, there are KIMPAK 
@ ° Pe . 
oe types that will absorb up to 16 times their 
4 weight in water within 30 seconds! Liquid 
2 or solid products ship more safely in KIMPAK. 
“4 Photo Courtesy D. A. Lubricant Co. Inc. 
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% * Shields Delicate Surfaces e * For Every Interior Packaging Method 
es 
28 Cloud-soft and clean, KIMPAK protects the . Whichever basic interior packaging method 
ie most highly finished surfaces against press- * you use—blocking and bracing, flotation, 
. ° . . 7 e ° 
ro marking, scratching, rubbing, marring or e absorbent packaging, or surface protection— 
other damage in shipment. One important : ou'll find that KIMPAK Creped Waddin 
8 P P y P & 
34 reason why much of America’s finest mer- F can do the job you require better, faster and 
38 chandise goes to market in KIMPAK. : at lower cost. 
Photo courtesy Zenith Radio Corp. : Photo courtesy Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
50 be 
52 * 
e 
57 ; - 
62 We are producing all the KIMPAK we pos- A PRODUCT OF 
65 sibly can, but, due to the great demand Kimberly 
68 your distributor may have some difficulty 4 Clark 
72 in supplying you immediately. 
; . RESEARCH 
ee booklet on KIMPAK ‘‘Float pee meg epee tt 
ackaging,’’ is now available. For your free 
to 9 
ie copy, see your KIMPAK Distributor or mail CREPED WADDIN G 
“a @ postcard to Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Creped W adding Division, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
6 *KIMPAK (trademark) means Kimberly-Clark Creped Wadding 
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Near Bridgeton, New Jersey, Seabrook Farms...a mammoth 
30,000 acre “food factory”... annually grows, freezes, cans 
and dehydrates millions of pounds of garden foods. In such 
a huge, complex operation, transportation is vital. And only 
one means of transport... the motor truck... can do the job. 


Trucks haul the seed and the fertilizer ... trucks help harvest 
the crops and carry them to processing plants .. . truck- 
powered buses transport workers to and from the fields... 
and trucks deliver the packaged foods to distribution points. 


Hundreds of GMCs are used in this work. Here is a “prov- 
ing ground” for GMC power and stamina... evidence of the 
ability of GMC trucks to perform the toughest farm tasks. 


There’s a GMC truck suited to the needs of every farm, large 
orsmall. In fact, in GMC’s wide range of models, 4 to 20 tons, 
there’s an ideal truck type for every type of truck operation. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS 








Cooperate in the National Safety Campaig 
Watch Where You Walk— Watch How You Drive 





THE TRUCK OF VALUE 
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The stock market decline calls attention to weak spots in the business pic- 
ture. Weaknesses always were present, but now they are getting more emphasis. 

Pessimism seems to be replacing the optimism that had prevailed until now. 

Some reasons for the changed attitude may be found in these trends: 

Labor strife is on the upsurge again, just when labor peace was promised. 

Wage scales, which seemed to have settled down, again face possible upsets. 

Shortages persist. Steel scrap and freight cars now are major bottlenecks. 

Cost-price relations still fail to show signs of firmness. 

Industry had hoped that all these headaches would be easing by this time. 
The fact that they continue to plague business is causing the outlook for profits 
and production to be recast, to be pushed forward still further. 

Automobile industry now fears it may be 1948 before peak output is reached. 

Construction industry also may have to wait until 1948 for stability. 

These industries are the foundation stones for sustained U.S. prosperity. 




















Profits outlook also is obscured by 1947 changes in business taxes. 

Carry-backs served to cushion deficits in 1946 by providing refunds of taxes 
paid in 1944 and 1945. But carry-backs cannot be used in 1947. 

Automobile companies reduced losses through carry-back tax savings. 

Railroad deficit of $42,000,000 was turned into a profit of $11,000,000 
through carry-backs in the first seven months of 1946. 

Next year, however, business will be on its own, will be forced to absorb all 
the losses that might occur. And production tie-ups would cause losses. 








President Truman, moreover, apparently intends to sit out future crises. 

Shipping strike brought no White House moves in initial stages, even though 
it was a strike against the Government. That is a sharp contrast to steps toward 
seizure, taken a few months ago, when CIO Seamen threatened to strike. 

Presidential anger at labor during the rail crisis seems to have subsided. 

New wage demands from packinghouse workers, musicians, printers, auto work- 
ers are getting no rebuff from the Administration. 

Price stabilization, however, would go out the window with more wage riseSe 

It's not only on labor problems that the President is sitting tight. 

Debt management, which determines basic financial conditions, is unclear. 

Future interest policy, short-term vs. long-term financing, is undecided. 

Yet decisions on how to reduce the supply of money and credit, on whether to 
let interest rates rise or not, on whether to issue more long-term bonds for bona 
fide investors, would offer some certainty in an uncertain situation. 

Government spending is another question mark, with few signs of decline. 

Tax-policy decisions also are to be postponed until next year. 

These all add up to an over-all policy of drift. Mr. Truman gives every indi- 
cation of letting time and circumstance solve present problems for him. He evi- 
dently is betting on production and prosperity to carry him through. 


























Barring widespread strikes, the production outlook definitely is improving. 
U.S. industry now shows some signs of shifting into high gear. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--= (Continued) 


Durable goods, such as washing machines, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
radios, are being produced at close to or above prewar volume. 

Suits, shirts, shoes also exceed prewar volume. 

Automobiles appear to be having acute production troubles. 

One hitch, however, is that the types of goods are not always the goods that 
are in most demand. The rise in shirt output, for example, is in sports models. 
A flood of table radios is flowing to market, but there are few cabinet sets. 

A shake-out could occur in production patterns before conditions settle. 

And a shake-out. probably would jar present Administration policies. Price 


distortions also point to an adjustment ehead. 














A wait-and-see attitude is guiding Administration foreign policy, now that 
the brush with Yugoslavia, and hence with Russia, has blown over. 

Secretary Byrnes's speech in Stuttgart actually is a soft reply to Russia's 
recent bid to improve Germany's lot if Germans would tie closer to the Soviet. 

What the U.S. proposes immediately is this: 

A _ united economic Germany under joint Allied control. 

A provisional German Government to consist of Germans chosen by Germans. 

Clear _ peace terms so that Germany can know definitely where she stands. 

No reparations to be taken out of current German production. 

A precise definition of future German boundaries, 

This is a quiet challenge to Russia to accept, or offer something better. 

Bargaining points retained by Secretary Byrnes are these: 

Economic unity in U.S.-British zones will occur if Russia-France demur. 

Saar Basin, rich in coal and iron, is offered to France as an inducement. 

Ruhr_and Rhineland are dangled as future German territory. 

Silesia, now under Poland, need not necessarily remain under Poland. 
Actually, Secretary Byrnes is offering Germany some hope of industrial 
recovery through being allowed to operate as a unit. The Morgenthau plan to reduce 

Germany to a pastoral state is definitely abandoned as U.S. policy. 
U.S. armed forces will occupy Germany as long as any other forces occupy. 





























Russia is not expected to embrace tre Byrnes plan any time soon. 

In the first place, Russia gives no signs of wanting an early perce settle- 
ment in Europe, and a German settlement would signal a general settlement. 

In the second place, Russia needs what industrial production she can get out 
of Eastern Germany, and is not likely to be willing to share that output. 

Then there are these other basic differences in U.S.-Russian viewpoints: 

Fconomic recovery in Europe is desired by U.S., both as a means of reaching 
a dureble peace and as a basis for expanding world trade. 

Higher living stardards are viewed by U.S. as a basis to end discontent. 

The basis of Soviet policy appears to come from the oppcesite pole. 

Russian_recovery is placed ahead of European recovery. Thus, Russia takes 
from Germany, Hungary, Austria, and dem-nds reparations from Italy. 

Discontent is regarded as fertile ground for Communism. Communist party 
lines in all countries aim at stirring up as much discontent as possible. 

Russia simply does not appear as interested in settling problems, in arriv- 
ing at a basis for a new world stability, as the U.S. proposal contemplates. 
Upshot of the Byrnes speech thus promises to mean little more than another move 
in the jockeying for position in Germany that has gone on since victory. 

U. S.-Russian disputes can be expected to continue. These countries show no 
sign of seeing eye to eye in the Balkans, in the Middle East, in Asia, let alone 
in Germany. Power politics is not likely to subside. 

















At home, meanwhile, domestic politics is taking the center of the stage. 
Elections promise to be close in November, with Republicans having the edge. 


See also pages ll, 13, 19, 22, 52. 
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Budget control of stuck prevents over-supplies that eat into profits Safe-Cabinets furnish certified fire protection, assuring availability 


—Kardex visualizes ““Fact-Power” for on-time executive action. of proof-of-loss records needed in collecting insurance claims. 








Prevent Stock from Stealing Profits 
...with full use of 











@ In 1946, the positive control of ma- 
terials stands out as one of the most 
serious responsibilities of management. 
Whether the control involves raw ma- 
terials, processed or purchased parts, 
finished goods, tools or maintenance 
supplies, it is necessary to dluminate 
current facts so that required action will 
be prompt and positive. 
This is the function of Remington 
Rand ‘‘Fact-Power” in stock control. 
“Fact-Power” simplifies executive con- 
trol by group classification, by branches 
and offices since it vesbly relates the cur- 
rent rate of turnover and inventory values 
to those budgeted and authorized. At the 
item-by-item operating level, it visually 
analyzes all conditions to make action 
practically automatic when needed. 
“Fact-Power” can help you reduce 
budgets, lower purchasing and other 
costs, and maintain stock in the most 
profitable relation to production fore- 
casts or sales volume. 
“Management Controller #708” is a new 
study of modern stock control methods, 
available on special loan. Ask our near- 
est Branch Office for it, or write to us. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 
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Newest form of stock control ‘Fact-Power” at the operating level. The Remington 
Rand Graph-A-Matic Computing Chart automatically converts numeric balances into 
action. Prevention of overstocks and understocks is positive with this system.. 


e 
and 315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, REMINGTON RAND INC. 













Maybe YOU 
= canuse 


Patapar 





What is Patapar, did you say? The full 
mame is Patapar* Vegetable Parchment. 
Probably right now you are depending 
upon it in your home. The butter in your 
refrigerator — or the bacon and other good 
foods likely are wrapped in it so they'll 
keep fresh and appetizing. 


In other fields Patapar is used for pack- 
aging putty; motor oil containers are lined 
with it; it replaces oiled silk; hair waving 
pads are made with it. Patapar has literally 
hundreds of other uses. 


Strong when wet 
-.- resists grease 


Patapar is the high wet-strength paper. 
You can soak it in water, boil it. It doesn’t 
weaken. At the same time Patapar will 
resist penetration of grease, fats or oils. 


It is odorless, tasteless, pure of texture. 


Patapar has a rich white surface that can 
be beautifully printed in brilliant colors. 
We do the printing in our own plants 
which are equipped to print Patapar eco- 
nomically in one or several colors — by 
letterpress or offset lithography. 


Business Men: 


We have developed 179 dif- 
ferent types of Patapar to 
do an endless variety of 
jobs. Perhaps among these 
179 types there is one that 
can solve a problem for 
you. Write on your business 
letterhead for booklet U. It 
tells all about Patapar and 
its applications. 





Patapor Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Heaaquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN, as the builder of a family 
rental project, step up the rate of charg- 
ing off the property’s depreciation for tax 
purposes. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue rules that owners of multifamily 
apartments and other rental projects may 
use a declining-balance method of account- 
ing for depreciation. In addition, owners 
whose property has a shorter useful life, 
because of special economic or physical 
factors, may apply to increase their annual 
allowances for depreciation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always get a new col- 
lective-bargaining election in your plant 
by challenging the majority status of the 
bargaining union at the time your contract 
expires. In a two-to-one decision, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board refuses to 
put to a new election test its year-old 
certification of a union as_ bargaining 
agent. The minority opinion was that the 
union should submit to another test. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in making a gift of stocks, 
treat as the taxable year the year in 
which the gift is made, rather than the 
year in which new stock certificates are 
issued. In one case, the U.S. Tax Court 
holds that the year in which the owner 
sent in the certificates for transfer, and 
not the subsequent year of issue, was the 
taxable year for gift tax purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN raise the ceiling prices of 
low-cost wool fabrics that you produce. 
OPA allows producers an average increase 
of 10 per cent in prices. This is an incen- 
tive increase, designed to get back on the 
market certain low-cost materials. 


YOU CANNOT distribute or exhibit 
women’s clothing that does not conform 
to Government style regulations, even 
though these garments are not offered for 
sale. The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion tightens its style order to prevent 
the creation among buyers of a demand 
for garments that cannot legally be sold. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to consider as regu- 
lar compensation, for overtime-pay pur- 
poses, an attendance bonus that you paid 
to your employes during the war. In one 
case, a wartime $2-a-week attendance 


and administrative decisions: 


bonus is held by a federal district court ty 
be part of the employes’ regular pay for 
figuring overtime under the Wage-How 
Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT treat as an ordinary 
and necessary business expense, for in 
come tax purposes, the cost of films that 
you acquire for sales promotion. Such 
costs are held by the U.S. Tax Court to 
be capital expenditures, since the films 
have a useful life beyond the taxable year, 


* * * 


YOU CAN charge higher prices for 
shoes and other items made from kid and 
goat skin. Retailers are allowed by OPA 
to increase their prices about 4 or 5 per 
cent to offset the higher prices authorized 
for these leathers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN raise your ceiling prices on 
metal-wheeled toys, such as tricycles, 
scooters, automobiles and wagons longer 
than 18 inches. OPA grants manufacturers 
another price increase of 4.8 per cent, for 
a total increase of 27.5 per cent over Oc- 
tober, 1941, prices. Resellers may pass on 
the new increase to buyers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get priorities 
assistance in obtaining steel in the fourth 
quarter of this year unless you are in the 
construction business. CPA announces 
such assistance will be limited mainly to 
a restricted list of critical items for the 
veterans’ housing program. 


* * * 


YOU CAN possibly buy an airplane 
from the Government’s surplus supplies if 
you are a veteran of World War II. The 
War Assets Administration is holding sev- 
eral sales of surplus planes in September. 
Veterans will be given preference in buy- 
ing after Government agencies. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes obtain an addi- 
tional amori zation allowance in renego- 
tiation of your war contract. The War 
Contracts Price Adjustment Board amends 
its renegotiation regulations to permit an 
additional amortization allowance when 
this allowance exceeds the excessive profits 
after State income tax and excess-inven- 
tory adjustments. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space. cannot be set forth in detail. Tut UNITED STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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ASBESTOS 


IN ACTION 


THE 


THAT IS SPUN 
INTO 


OUT OF THE EARTH comes this fabu- 
lous stone, asbestos ... the only inorganic 
mineral fibre which can be carded, spun 


and woven into cloth in its natural state. 


K&M ASBESTOS TEXTILES fill a multi- 
tude of industrial needs wherever high 
temperatures are a factor. Tape is used 
for insulation where close clearances pre- 
clude the use of bulkier materials. 
Asbestos Cloth is used for fire-proof suits, 
gloves, theatre curtains, packings, and in 
laundry ironers. Asbestos Yarn is used 
for braiding insulation over wire, in brake 


linings and clutch facings... Asbestos 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


COMPANY ec AMBLER @ 
































Thread for sewing asbestos cloths, and 


attaching gas mantles. 


IN YOUR INDUSTRY, there are probably 
operations which K&M Asbestos Textiles 
could improve. Write for further infor- 
mation about Asbestos Textiles, and 
other K&M Products, including: “Cen- 
tury” Apac structural sheet material ... 
“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia Insula- 


tion for pipes and boilers. 


Nature made -Absteslos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has 
been making it serve mankind 


ssince 1873 














How much does it cost 
to make a Pump? 


It costs a lot of money to make any 
pump—especially if you want to be a 
leader, not a follower, and to build a 

pump so efficient, so dependable that it 
will be second to none. 


You pay the expense of maintaining 
well-staffed laboratories for product 
investigation and research—for contin- 
vous search for high efficiencies, better 

applications—and for the thorough 
testing of your finished product. 





You pay the expense of providing 
production facilities and techniques; 
you pay for new materials, new meth- 
ods which, with the cost-reducing 
benefits of mass production, assure 
your customers of greatest satisfaction. 








=. Finally, you've the problem of making 
it easy for your customers to reach you 
for sales, service and consultation; you 
must network the country with distri- 
bution centers manned by experts. 


Yes, all this costs a lot of money. 
No wonder, then, that there are so few 
pump manufacturers with this valued 
background. Among them, Fairbanks- 
Morse is an unquestioned leader in all 
phases of liquid-moving service .. . 
For all pumping problems, first see your 
Fairbanks-Morse dealer or call at the 
nearest Fairbanks-Morse branch office. 
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BATTLEGROUND FOR NOVEMBER: 
LEFT VS. RIGHT IN POLITICS 


Republican Charges That Democrats Lead U. S. Toward Radicalism 


Mr. Hannegan’‘s program for 
basing campaign on strategy 
that won votes for 14 years 


The nation now is being called upon to 
decide whether it wants to turn to the 
“right.” That is the question the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans will fight out at 
the polls this autumn. The primaries are 
ending. The last candidates are being 
chosen. During the next seven weeks the 
land will echo to the roar of debate. 

On the Republican side, the position 
is fairly clear. In primaries and conven- 
tions, Republicans have refused nomina- 
tions to such supporters of labor as Robert 
M. La Follette, the veteran Wisconsin Sen- 
ator, and Joseph Clark Baldwin and 
Charles M. LaFollette, Representatives 
from New York and Indiana, respectively. 

The dominant Republican campaign cry 
is for a turn to the “right.” Republican 
speakers are accusing the Democratic Party 
ol being one that preaches radical doctrines 
and engages in radical practices. The main 
tenor of the Republican campaign theme 
is that the Democratic Party is leading 
the country toward Communism. 

For the Democrats, minus their master 
political strategist, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and fighting for continued control of Con- 
gress, the campaign is presenting a delicate 
problem in political physics. They are try- 
ing to maintain a balance between agrarian, 
right-wing, conservative Southerners and 
industrial, left-wing, liberal Northerners. 

These two groups inside the Democratic 
Party represent entirely different areas of 
thought and economy. The Southerners are 
rural and conservative. The Northerners 
are urban and liberal. The job of keeping a 
balance between the two has been given 
by Mr. Truman to Robert E. Hannegan, 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and Postmaster General in the 
Cabinet. 

Mr. Hannegan‘s importance. This 
fact is making Mr. Hannegan a central 
figure in Democratic planning. Upon him 
is falling the task of keying the issues to a 
nation-wide campaign, of mapping strategy 
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and of keeping peace inside the party. 

One factor that helps to simplify Mr. 
Hannegan’s job is the fact that, so far as 
results are concerned, the elections in the 
South ended with the Louisiana primary on 
September 10. For the next seven weeks, 
the Southerners can sit on the sidelines 
while the rest of the country debates the 
political complexion of the next Congress. 
Throughout the South, from Tennessee to 
Florida, and from Virginia to Texas, Demo- 
cratic nomination is equivalent to election. 

This permits Mr. Hannegan to concen- 
trate on holding the’ congressional seats 
that the Democrats won by narrow margins 
in 1944. Thus, the Democrats would keep 
control of Congress. The election will be 
decided in fewer than a hundred congres- 
sional districts in about a dozen Northern 
States. Most of these are districts in which 
organized labor has a large voice. To win 
them, Mr. Hannegan has the help of the 
CIO and its Political Action Committee. 

Turn to “right?” In many respects, Mr. 
Hannegan’s job sounds simple. For 14 
years, the Democrats have held control of 





+} 


both branches of Congress. Time after 
time, the men and women turned out in 
these districts to vote their approval of the 
policies of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mr. 
Hannegan now is trying to convince the 
voters that President Truman is a follower 
of Mr. Roosevelt in spirit and in action as 
well as in title and prerogatives. But 
others around Mr. Truman are arguing 
that a trend to the “right” is setting in. 

The Republican strategy is based upon 
the theory that the nation is tired of 
Rooseveltian policies. They are hammering 
away at this idea regularly. Southern 
Democrats have somewhat the same idea. 
And the fear that this may be true is creep- 
ing into the inner circle of presidential 
advisers. Mr. Hannegan is finding it more 
and more difficult to stretch campaign 
arguments around some of the Administra- 
tion policies. 

In the inner circle at the White House, 
Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder and 
George E. Allen, a director of RFC, are 
more often with Mr. Truman than is Mr. 
Hannegan. They traveled with the Presi- 





—Harris & Ewing 
STRATEGY CONFERENCE: PRESIDENT TRUMAN, POSTMASTER HANNEGAN 
... the art comes in knowing how to pry the votes loose 
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—Harris & Ewing 
GEORGE E. ALLEN 
The White House inner circle... 


dent to Bermuda and spent almost the en- 
tire vacation with him. Mr. Hannegan 
spent only two days with the President 
aboard the yacht between Hampton Roads 
and Washington. 

There have been many arguments be- 
tween Mr. Hannegan and Mr. Snyder in 
the past. Mr. Hannegan has steadily cham- 
pioned the point of view that the only way 
that the Democrats can continue in power 
is by fighting persistently toward the goals 
that Mr. Roosevelt set. This fact often has 
put him in the same corner with CIO and 
the Political Action Committee. 

This is not mere coincidence. Mr. Hanne- 
gan regards PAC as an ally that was help- 
ful to the Democratic Party in 1944 and 
whose assistance is needed in 1946 and 
1948. He sees nothing communistic in the 
program of PAC. Mr. Truman, listening 
first to Mr. Snyder and then to Mr. Han- 
negan, finds himself pulled first in one di- 
rection and then in the other. 

The Hannegan strategy for the cam- 
paign finds the Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee more often at 
the side of Henry A. Wallace than it does 
in line with most of the other members of 
the Cabinet. Mr. Wallace and Mr. Hanne- 
gan, among all the topmost leaders of the 
Administration, are the most frequent and 
most vigorous champions of the policies of 
the man whom Mr. Truman succeeded in 
the White House. These two are agreed 
that the Roosevelt theme is the one with 
which to win the November election. 

Curiously enough, only three men in the 
upper ranks of the Administration have had 
intimate, first-hand experience in mapping 
and putting into operation the strategy for 
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a national election. These are James F. 
Byrnes, who as Secretary of State has his 
hands filled with foreign problems, and Mr. 
Wallace and Mr. Hannegan. Mr. Truman’s 
experience has been limited to Missouri 
and to a race for Vice President in which 
Mr. Roosevelt fixed the strategy. None of 
the others has ever been close to the policy- 
making level of a national campaign. 

Mr. Hannegan‘s experience, how- 
ever, was gained at the side of the only man 
who ever led his party through four suc- 
cessful presidential campaigns. In the 1944 
campaign, Mr. Hannegan was closer to Mr. 
Roosevelt, was more of an admirer of Mr. 
Roosevelt, and knew more of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s plans, policies and strategy than Mr. 
Truman ever did. Mr. Hannegan was a 
member of the Roosevelt inner circle at the 
time when Mr. Truman was being picked 
as a vice-presidential candidate. 

In the present campaign, Mr. Truman— 
in spite of the divisions and arguments 
among his advisers—is giving Mr. Hanne- 





“Harris & Ewing 
MRS. ROOSEVELT & MR. HANNEGAN 
. ..@ political legacy was in doubt 


gan a fairly free hand to shape policies for 
the campaign. Mr. Hannegan knows where 
the votes lie and where to put the pressures 
to pry them loose. Except for Mr. Wallace, 
Mr. Hannegan has closer contacts with 
labor and with the various liberal groups 
about the country than any other man in 
the Administration. 

The decisions as to where the money 
will be spent, in what districts the hottest 
campaigns will be waged and what is to be 
the dominant theme of the campaign are 
being made by Mr. Hannegan. He, himself, 
will take an active part as a speaker. If 
speeches are needed from the President, 
Mr. Truman also will take the field. In no 
corner of Washington is the importance of 
the campaign being minimized. The Demo- 
crats know that, if the Republicans capture 





—Harris & Ewing 
JOHN W. SNYDER 
... wasn’t in the PAC’s corner 


Congress in 1946, the White House, too, 
is likely to go in 1948. 

The issues are being drawn by the 
Democrats along the lines of the old Roose- 
velt program, which, in the main, was re- 
iterated by Mr. Truman in his various 
messages to Congress. Studies of the voting 
records of all Republicans in the districts 
that will be campaign battlegrounds are 
being made by the Democrati: National 
Committee and the material is being sent 
to Democratic candidates. These analyses 
cover 55 pages and give voting records on 
international, labor, agriculture, price-con- 
trol, housing, welfare, reorganization, the 
soldier vote, antitrust aid-to-small-business 
and atomic-energy measures. 

To a greater degree than at any time in 
the last decade, the issue in the Northern 
States is being drawn deliberately by the 
two parties upon the question of whet" 
the nation should turn to the “right.” Re. 
publicans, in picking the cainpaign mat 
for their candidates, are choosing the votes 
that Democrats cast for Administration 
measures that were intended to implement 
the Truman model of the Roosevelt pro- 
gram. These are the targets upon which 
the Republicans are centering their fire. 
Opposition votes by Republicans are being 
used by Democrats as campaign material. 

These are the battle lines. The Repub- 
licans contend that the Democrats are 
trying to lead the country toward a radical 
and totalitarian government. The Demo- 
crats say the Republicans are crying for 
reaction, that their election would mean the 
death of liberalism. The voter is being 
called upon to decide whether he wants 4 
turn to the “right.” 
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RACKETS IN LUMBER INDUSTRY: 
BLACK-MARKET RAID ON SUPPLY 


By-passing of Normal Outlets by 75 Per Cent of Mills’ Production 


Unprecedented demand as 
incentive for shady deals 
to evade federal controls 


Atlanta 

Some of the answers now can be given 
to the mystery of why there {s a great 
lumber shortage. 

There is no one explanation of the con- 
tinued scarcity of lumber in the face of 
high production. Part of the answer lies in 
the activities of a flourishing black market. 
Another answer is found in the operation of 
price ceilings. Still another important fac- 
tor is the by-passing of normal selling 
channels. Underlying it all are the facts 
that demand is racing far ahead of supply, 
and that Government efforts to control 
that demand are breaking down in many 
important instances. 

This demand sends black-market opera- 
tors by the thousands into the timber 
areas. Their trucks crowd the highways, 
particularly in the South, loaded high with 
more lumber than the average lumberyard 
can offer in months. Agents for furniture 
manufacturers, boxmakers, wealthy con- 
tractors and others scour the lumber coun- 





try looking for a chance to buy up a saw- 
mill’s entire output, or the mill itself. 

Established retail and wholesale dealers 
have little chance to get their share. Mail 
and phone orders draw only promises, at 
best. Their customers, many of them wait- 
ing to complete one or several houses with 
windows, doors or flooring, find a priority 
little better than a hunting license. More 
and more dealers and builders are tempted 
to send trucks of their own into the black- 
market routes, or to get their lumber as 
they can, with a wink at upgrading, short 
loads or side payments over ceiling prices. 
That tightens the squeeze on the lumber- 
men who want to stay within the law. 

The story of what is happening is re- 
vealed in a survey of lumber markets in 
the South by a member of the Board of 
Editors of The United States News. Re- 
ports from other regions show the South’s 
experiences are typical, and widespread in 
Northeastern and Far Western lumbering 
areas. 

Black market. A major share of the 
lumber produced, particularly in the South, 
is moving through the black market today. 
Some dealers in this region estimate that 
75 per cent of sales in the South are on a 
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HOUSING EXPEDITER WYATT 
...‘"‘peckerwood” mills didn‘t help his program 
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black-market basis. Other regions report 
black-market operations are increasing. 
Here is how the market works: 

Truckers. Big profits in bootleg lumber 
attract itinerant truckers from all over the 
country into the timber areas. They swarm 
into Virginia, the Carolinas and northern 
Georgia, and back out to East Coast cities 
where lumber brings fancy prices, as in 
Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and New York. From 
the Midwest, truckers come into Georgia, 
Alabama and Tennessee to speed lumber 
back to waiting builders in Chicago, In- 
dianapolis, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo and 
St. Louis. Florida sends up trucks to south- 
ern Georgia 

Sometimes these truckers are sent out by 
contractors. More often the truckers are 
their own buyers and brokers. Many buy 
and sell scarce commodities on the black 
market from one end to the other of their 
routes. A typical turnaround operation is 
illustrated by the chart on page 15. They 
make big profits, as high as $2,000 a week 
when they operate more than one truck. 

These truckers offer mills 40 to 50 per 
cent more than the legal ceiling prices. In 
north Georgia, for example, they pay the 
sawmills a black-market price of $60 to $75 
per thousand feet. In Chicago, Detroit and 
other Midwestern cities, they sell the same 
lumber for $120 to $140 per thousand. In 
Miami, the building boom in tourist hotels 
and apartments leads builders to pay $100 
to $120 a thousand, despite the short haul 
from producing areas to their building 
sites. 

“Peckerwood” mills of the portable 
type supply the truckers with lumber in 
most cases. Dozens of trucks stream out of 
the pine woods every day from the little 
sawmills and planing mills between Colum- 
bia, S. C., and Atlanta. Similar processions 
move along Highway 41 out of northwest 
Georgia, and out of Tennessee points near 
Chattanooga and Nashville. Highways in 
Mississippi and Alabama reveal the same 
traffic. This traffic is heavy enough to have 
developed its own information centers— 
wayside filling stations where contractors 
loiter to bid for the loads of lumber. 

Few checks can be made on this type 
of operation. The trucker buys “over the 
tailboard” of his truck, on an all-cash and 
no-records basis. The seller, often a farmer 
who runs a little sawmill only a few months 
a year, has no business future to worry 
about. The trucker, too, is responsible to no 
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one. He knows how to cover up, and to 
stand off OPA inspectors or State police 
when once in a while they stop him, by 
refusing them information and challenging 
them to cite any violation of law he may 
have committed. Buyers usually ask no 
questious and seldom haggle about price, 
quality or sizes of the lumber. 

This lumber moves entirely outside the 
priority system set up by law to channel 
lumber into housing. It shows up in race 
tracks, hot-dog stands, dance halls, some 
commercial buildings and other nonessen- 
tial construction. The volume of the lum- 
ber involved is hard to estimate, but one 
observer says lumber moving out of the 
timber country would be reduced 20 to 30 
per cent if OPA could, by some miracle, 
stop all black-market operations. 

In industry. The black market flourishes 
within the established lumber industry 
also. Besieged by their customers, many 
lumber dealers say frankly they must enter 
the black market to stay in business. The 
wild scramble for lumber has made these 
practices common: ° 

Retailers assure themselves of a supply 
of lumber to sell by transferring an interest 
in their business to a mill operator. They 
may agree to pay him stipulated dividends, 
which are in fact a bonus payment for the 
lumber supplied. Overbilling, as in deliver- 
ing 4,000 feet of lumber and charging for 
6,000 feet, is prevalent. So is upgrading, 
whereby run-of-the-mill lumber is billed as 


LUMBER FOR COMMERCIAL BUILDING 


the highest grade. Buyers co-operate by 
notifying sellers whether shipments have 
been inspected by OPA. In the case of rail 
shipments, the broken seal indicates which 
were inspected. The sellers submit invoices 
for top-grade lumber only after assurance 
there has been no inspection. 

Among other practices is the sale of short 
lengths for standard-size boards. And lum- 
ber dealers who paid overcharges on their 
lumber sell it to a local builder, ostensibly 
at ceiling prices, but they get an interest 
in the building the lumber goes into. Mills 
have been known to send lumber to them- 
selves at dummy addresses and hold it 
there for bargaining. Buyers go out in the 
timber areas and arrange with mills for 
an “option” on woodlands or mill proper- 
ties, with an undercover agreement that 
the option will never be exercised, its 
price insuring the buyer a steady flow of 
lumber for the duration of their agreement. 

Price-ceiling effects. The black mar- 
ket is not the only product of a price- 
ceiling system that most lumbermen would 
like to see abolished. Even within the legal 
ceilings, these effects of price control are 
held up for criticism: 

Lumber is diverted from housing into 
less essential uses. Some mills in the South- 
ern States have shut off all production of 
yellow-pine flooring to make crating ma- 
terials and other varieties that get better 
prices. Output of yellow pine in the South 
lags because hardwoods bring higher prices. 
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Western pine, normally going into millwor} 
such as window frames and doors, j 
snapped up by boxmakers who normally 
would not buy such grades. In the North. 
east, up to 25 per cent of lumber output 
is diverted from construction lumber ty 
other uses, with many mills leasing they 
facilities to furniture producers, boxmakers 
and others. 

Wasted lumber results from pricing 
schedules favoring one type of lumber over 
more essential sizes. Mills that normally 
make construction sizes make big timbers 
instead, to get a higher price. Then they 
charge the buyers for resawing the timbers 
to construction sizes. Over-finishing is com. 
mon also. Polished flooring is offered to 
builders, even though such grades usually 
must be repolished after a structure is 
built, because the mill makes more money 
on the finished item. , 

Supplies are cornered by a few, rather 
than being spread out among the many 
industries and individual firms that need 
lumber. As far as the smaller wholesale 
and retail lumber dealers are concerned, 
a major cause of their plight was OPA’s 
decision in April to allow mills, which 
manufacture lumber, to sell at retail. Now, 
the distributors charge, many mills have 
set up yards within walking distance of 
their production lines. There buyers are 
forced to pay handling and freight charges 
that should apply only when the yard is 
at an appreciable distance from the mills, 


LUMBERYARD IN A SOUTHERN STATE 








HOUSES WAITING TO BE FINISHED 


. .. doors were being by-passed in favor of boxes 
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in addition to the usual retail markup. 
These mill and retail-yard combinations 
are increasing, as many large lumber manu- 
facturers jump at the chance to make a 
double profit. The smaller retailers, unable 
to go out and buy standing timber or 
mills at the present inflated prices, can’t 
get lumber to sell. 

Low stocks. 
Established lumber-distribution channels 
are almost empty, and the smaller builders 
who must depend, because of credit ar- 
rangements, on local lumber dealers are 
frozen out of the lumber market. Whole- 
salers and retailers throughout the South 
are scratching for the tail ends of the lum- 
ber business. A Charlotte, N.C., whole- 
saler, for instance, does only a third as 
much business in a booming market as he 
did before the war. 

National figures on- lumber stocks show 
what has happened to the middlemen in 
the lumber industry. Over-all lumber 
stocks have been cut down during the war 
by about 70 per cent. Wholesale and re- 
tail stocks are 83 per cent below prewar 
levels. Normally, the distributors get half 
of the total supply of lumber. Direct mili- 
tary purchases cut their share down to 30 
per cent during the war. Despite the recent 
increase in lumber output, distributors’ 
stocks are only now beginning to show a 
slight increase, as measured by Govern- 
ment figures. 

This by-passing of traditional channels 
of distribution, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is forcing distributors 
to quit the business or go into substitute 
materials to an important degree. 

That is leading to widespread complaints 
from lumber dealers. Most of them in the 
South, as elsewhere, appear to believe that 
price ceilings and priorities are unworkable 
and are responsible for their troubles. They 
are hoping for more “incentive pricing” ac- 
tions from OPA, but many are pessimistic 
about getting effective relief. 

New controls. The Government’s an- 
swer to continued lumber scarcity is tighter 
controls over production and distribution. 
Limitation orders were extended to all 
sawmills, regardless of size, in June. In 
recent days, Housing Expediter Wilson W. 
Wyatt has ordered all residential hardwood 
flooring held for veterans’ housing, and has 
increased set-asides of millwork to 85 per 
cent of total output. Lumbermen look for 
still tighter controls on lumber soon. 

At the same time, OPA, the National 
Housing Agency, the Justice and Treasury 
departments are planning an_ intensified 
campaign to enforce price ceilings and pri- 
orities. OPA has 30 major lumber cases 
involving criminal charges pending now. 
Many more are expected by next spring. 
Tax investigations and prosecutions, treble- 
damage suits and injunctions will be di- 
rected against black-market operators 
among mill owners, truckers, dealers and 
their customers. 
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The results are twofold. 





Black Market— 


gee A Case History: 


And the cycle starts all over 
again 








It starts with an itinerant 
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1 The trucker picks up a load 
of corn from a farmer (at N 
overceiling prices) — 
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7 The trucker then sells the 
load to another lumber-starved 
consumer (at overceiling 
prices) — 













2 The trucker then sells the. 
corn to hard-pressed feed 
mill (at overceiling prices) — 


















; — 
6 The trucker then heads b eS 
back to a sawmill for another ‘ 


load of lumber (at overceiling {J ’ 
prices) 




















5 The trucker then buys — 
over-ripe fruit (at bargain 
price), sells it to dealer (at 
overceiling prices) — 





3 The trucker then buys a 
load of green lumber from 
small sawmill (at overceiling 
prices) — 






4 The trucker then sells the 
load to a lumber - starved 
consumer (at overceiling 
prices) — 
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DILEMMA IN MINE NEGOTIATION 


Owners’ and Union’s Choice: Come to Terms or Continue U. S. Control 


Mr. Lewis's new demands 
as protection against laws 
that Congress might pass 


Negotiations are under way to return 
the soft-coal mines to their private owners 
after three and one-half months of Govern- 
ment operation. Whether this latest ven- 
ture in nationalization of industry is to 
end soon depends largely upon the price 
the mine owners will pay to get their prop- 
erties back. At present, the price appears to 
be higher than they are willing to pay. 

John L. Lewis, as is usual in a dispute 
involving coal mines, holds the key to the 
situation. If the demands made by him on 
behalf of the United Mine Workers are 
acceptable to the owners, the Government 
will be able to get out of the coal business 
immediately. But if they are not, as now 
appears to be the case, the operators may 
be forced to leave their mines in Govern- 
ment hands for some time to come. 

Government operation is distasteful 
to all parties involved. The Government 
wants to rid itself of the .nines as soon as 
possible, but not at the risk of another 
strike that will curtail the production of 
badly needed fuel. The operators are eager 
to be free of the annoyance of constant 
Government supervision and dictation, al- 
though they are drawing full profits from 
the present system of operation. The min- 
ers’ union complains bitterly of “bureau- 
cratic” domination, despite the fact that 
it won from the Government a more favor- 
able contract than it could obtain from 
the operators prior to seizure of the mines. 

This desire on the part of all three 
groups for an end to Government control 
does not mean, however, that it will be 
easy for the operators and the miners to 
reach an agreement, The same old ob- 
stacles that prevented an agreement last 
spring are still present. In addition, Mr. 
Lewis has some new demands that he did 
not bring out when he negotiated a con- 
tract last May with Julius A. Krug, Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Stumbling blocks to an easy agree- 
ment include: 

Removal of no-strike clause. Agree- 
ments in the soft-coal industry for many 
years have contained pledges by the union 
not to strike during the life of a contract. 
Individual miners could be fined by their 
employers for such strikes. Now, Mr. Lewis 
wants this no-strike clause eliminated. He 
is looking to the day when Congress might 
pass legislation permitting employers to 
sue for damages in cases where unions 
violated their contracts. Without a no- 
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strike clause, the unionewould be much less 
vulnerable to suit. Mr. Lewis won such a 
concession from the hard-coal industry, in 
a contract signed last spring without Gov- 
ernment seizure. By this new demand upon 
the soft-coal operators, Mr. Lewis indicates 
a real concern over what Congress might 
adopt in the way of antistrike legislation 
at the next session. 

A quick-reopening clause, permitting 
the union to reopen the soft-coal agree- 
ment on a month’s notice, is another new 
Lewis objective. This is a sharp departure 
from the f{wo-year agreements that Mr. 
Lewis was willing to sign before the war. 
He wants to be able, on short notice, to re- 
vise any provisions, in addition to the no- 
strike clause, that might be affected by 
new legislation. By such strategy, he also 
may be hoping to head off legislation re- 
stricting unions, by showing Congress how 
easy it might be to nullify its action 
through amendment of contracts. 

Mr. Lewis has another reason for de- 
manding a quick-reopening clause. He does 
not want to be tied down to a long-term 
contract if other unions succeed in win- 
ning a second round of wage increases 
early next year. Mr. Lewis was caught in 
such a predicament in 1942, when a wave 
of pay raises swept the country at a time 
when he was bound by a contract: that did 
not expire until 1943. 

What the miners’ leader now is after is 
a clause similar to one he obtained from the 
hard-coal industry earlier this year. The 
anthracite contract permits either side te 
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FLAG OVER THE MINE 


... until next spring? 


give 10 days’ notice of reopening, and the 
contract may be terminated in a month if 
no agreement is reached. 

Shorter work week. Mr. Lewis can be 
expected to press for a return of the five. 
day week that prevailed in the mines dur- 
ing the war. Most mines now are operating 
on a six-day basis, with time and one half 
being paid for the sixth day. The Govern- 
ment insisted upon a six-day work week in 
its contract because of the need for full 
production of coal, but union officials now 
contend that enough coal to meet demands 
can be mined in five days. Under the Gov- 
ernment contract, the miners are paid 
$59.25 for five days of work and $75.25 for 
six days. 

A pay increase at this time apparently is 
not to be pressed by Mr. Lewis. If he wins 
a provision for reopening the contract on 
short notice, he can save any demands 
he may choose to make along this line until 
the trend of prices becomes clearer and 
until the future of Government wage con- 
trols is determined. 

Welfare-fund control by the union 
alone is another aim of Mr. Lewis. In the 
soft-coal agreement with the Government, 
Mr. Lewis consented to control of the fund 
by a three-man board of trustees, made up 
of a union representative, a company rep- 
resentative and a neutral chairman. How- 
ever, Mr. Lewis won control of this fund in 
his contract with the hard-coal industry. 
In last spring’s negotiations, the soft-coal 
operators opposed vigorously the idea of 
union control of this huge fund, and they 
have shown no indication of yielding. 

Foremen’s unions. Operators are stand- 
ing pat in their opposition to recognizing 
the United Mine Workers as bargaining 
representative for mine foremen, and Mr. 
Lewis’s only hope to win his fight for 
recognition appears to lie in the courts. 
Court tests are expected this autumn on 
whether foremen who join unions of rank- 
and-file workers are entitled to protection 
of the Wagner Act. The operators do not 
intend to yield on this issue until the Su- 
preme Court has passed upon it, or until 
Congress establishes definite policy one 
way or the other. 

Outlook. All of these are some of the 
reasons why it may not be possible for the 
Government to release the mines now. The 
need for coal is too great to risk another 
coal strike at this time. As a result, current 
discussions may form only a basis for 
further negotiations at a later time. 
Chances appear better than even, if the 
present conference fails, that the Govern- 
ment will continue to be in the coal busi- 
ness until next spring. 
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If your sign is Libra (born 
between Sept. 23 and Oct. 
~ | ~ 23), you area great one for 
a. Fy ope . ° 
sociability and congeniality. 
(Superbly smooth Kinsey Whiskey isa 
“natural”’ for you.) 


Se If your sign is Aquarius 
q (Jan. 21 through Feb. 19), 
you have many friends. 
_=#££ (And you'll have even more 
ifyou serve your guests cocktails made 
with delicious Kinsey.) 


— 


If your sign is Aries (March 

21 through April 19), you’re 

enthusiastic by nature. 

‘ (Oh, boy! You'll reach new 

heights of enthusiasm when you enjoy 
insey’s mild, mellow flavor!) 





What does the Zodiac say about you? 


If your sign is Taurus (April 
Bee 20 through May 20), you 
, \‘ delight in pleasure and the 

good things of life. (For 
pleasure at its finest, you can’t beat 
that matchless Kinsey quality.) 


airs If your sign is Cancer (June 
fei} 22 through July 22), you 
. a know how tocater to people. 

(In that case, you’re prob- 
ably an old hand at serving drinks 
made with light, flavor-full Kinsey.) 


Note to Leos, Capricorns, etc.: Sorry 
we couldn’t include you all. But what- 
ever your sign, in all your born days 
you ve never tasted a finer, more satis- 
fying blend than Kinsey Whiskey. Try 
Kinsey ... tonight! 
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ENDED WHISKEY 


the unhurried whiskey 


for unhurried moments 
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86.8 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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OxYGES OUTLET 




















BANK OF OXYGEN CYLINDERS 











Oxycrx ro BREATHE is the most important thing in 
the world to one who is ill and unable to get enough for 
life from the air alone. 


The use of oxygen in medical practice has grown 


rapidly inrecent years. Physicians have found it effective 


in the treatment of certain types of heart disease, 
shock due to wounds or injuries, following major opera- 
tions, and for numerous other illnesses. 

The need for extra oxygen is so frequent in hospitals 
that many of them, instead of depending on cylinders 
of oxygen brought to the bedside, now have convenient 
oxygen outlets in many rooms and wards. Oxygen is 
brought directly to the bedside through an unseen “pipe- 
line” from acentrally located “bank” of oxygen cylinders. 

Oxygen is a principal product of Units of Union 
Carpive. It is supplied to hospitals—and in much 
greater amounts to industry for numerous mass- 
production operations—largely through The Linde 
Air Products Company. 
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HOSPITAL ~ Side Elevation, Cut-away View 


Linde Oxygen is now so readily available that no one 
need ever be without oxygen for any purpose. Oxygen is 
but one of the many basic and essential products from 
UCC 


ing research and engineering work with over a third of 


materials which, all together, require continu- 


the earth’s known elements. 


FREE: Physicians, nurses, teachers, and others who would like more 
information on the availability of oxvgen, and on the various types 
of oxygen therapy equipment, are invited to write for a copy of the 
“OXYGEN THERAPY HANDBOOK.” Ask for Booklet H-9. 


[) NION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Products of Divisions and Units include — 
ALLOYS AND METALS ° CHEMICALS ° PLASTICS 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS, AND BATTERIES 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
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ALASKA: OUR NEXT STATE? 
BOLSTERING ARCTIC FRONTIER 


New Emphasis on Civilian Development to Support Defense Bases 


Factors Congress will weigh 
if inhabitants vote for union. 
Opportunities in the Territory 


Alaska soon will become the forty-ninth 
State of the Union, if a movement now 
gathering headway brings action. This 
movement is partly the outgrowth of the 
vital part played by Alaska in the recent 
war. It is spurred also by the fact that the 
Far North, in the coming phase of history, 
is expected to be this country’s most im- 
portant defense frontier. 

President Truman and Secretary of the 
Interior Julius A. Krug already have come 
out in favor of statehood for Alaska. The 
people of the Territory are to hold a refer- 
endum on the question October 8. If the 
proposal is approved in that referendum, it 
will be placed before Congress for final 
decision. 

New attention, therefore, is being paid 
to Alaska’s place in the defense picture, its 
resources and prospects for development, 
and the advantages or disadvantages of 
statehood in relation to its future and the 
nation’s interest. 

Defense bastion. Alaska is considered 
vital for defense of the U.S. for two 
reasons. One is that it is the only gateway 
to or from the Arctic to which the U.S. 
holds title. The other is that it is directly 
across the Bering Strait from Russia. 

Any attack on this country by long-range 
planes or guided missiles, in the opinion of 
military leaders, is likely to come across the 
Arctic. They believe that defense against 
such attack, to be effective, would involve 
bases not only in Alaska, but in Northern 
Canada, Greenland and Iceland as well. 
Since Alaska is U.S. territory, however, 
and the other areas are not, the job of 
fortifying Alaska is being undertaken first. 

Also, the military leaders realize that 
Alaska, if successfully invaded from Siberia, 
could provide a valuable steppingstone for 
an enemy power attacking the North- 
western part of the United States. For this 
reason, they are convinced, Alaska must be 
held at all costs. 

Need for people. It is primarily be- 
cause of the military importance of Alaska 
that President Truman and his aides are 
pushing its development in other respects. 
As long as Alaska is sparsely populated and 
largely undeveloped, the Army and Navy 
bases located there are peculiarly exposed. 
They lack the support of a big civilian 
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population and access to roads, stores and 
public utilities. 

Present civilian population is estimated 
at 85,000, compared with 72,000 in 1940 
and 33,000 in 1880—a gain of only about 
50,000 in 66 years. Of the present number, 
32,000 are Eskimos or Indians. 

Proponents of statehood argue that, if 
Alaska were admitted as a State, develop- 
ment would be accelerated, population 
would grow, and the military installations 
thereby could be made more secure. 


more than $350,000,000, but expansion of 
gold production is not now being pushed 
by the Government. Copper has been sec- 
ond, but known high-grade ores are about 
used up. Coal, limestone and iron are 
plentiful, however, and.can be developed 
for local use. Expanded coal production 
might eliminate the need for importing 
coal from Canada and the U.S. Limestone 
could be used locally to produce cement 
and crushed rock, needed in construction 
and road building. Production of other 
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ALASKA RAILROAD . . . GOVERNMENT OWNED 
«+ hauling a keg of nails is costly 


Resources. Alaska, as the map on page 
21 shows, is rich in natural resources, 
which, if fully developed, might provide 
opportunities for new industries and an 
expanded population. 

Fisheries, now the leading industry, of- 
fer some room for expansion. The salmon 
catch in Alaska, which has an annual value 
of $40,000,000 and represents 90 per cent 
of U.S. salmon production, cannot be in- 
creased greatly without depletion of the 
runs. But other varieties of sea food, par- 
ticularly clams, crabs and shrimp, are 
abundant. The Government is exploring 
for new fishing banks. 

Minerals, likewise, have possibilities for 
development. Gold has been the biggest 
money maker among Alaskan minerals, 
with the value of its output for all the 
years previous to the war adding up to 


metals, which now are mined and shipped 
to the U.S. in small quantities, might be 
expanded. These metals are platinum, 
mercury, antimony, tin, silver and lead. 
In Northern Alaska, the Navy now is pros- 
pecting for oil. 

Agriculture is another industry that can 
be expanded to at least a limited degree. 
Three areas now are in production—the 
Kenai Peninsula in Southern Alaska, the 
Matanuska Valley farther north, and the 
Tanana Valley near Fairbanks. Principal 
products are potatoes and other root crops, 
vegetables, small fruits, and dairy and 
poultry products. Little meat can be pro- 
duced, however, because of the scarcity 
of winter feed. Prohibitive freight costs 
prevent food grown in Alaska from being 
shipped to the main part of the United 
States. But the food now produced there 
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ALASKA SALMON CANNERY 
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... the catch has an annual value of $40,000,000 


supplies less than one tenth of even the 
local market. ' 
Forests of Alaska, principally spruce and 
hemlock, are not yet fully utilized. Studies 
by the U.S. Forest Service indicate that, 
under proper forestry management, these 
forests can produce at least 1,500,000 
‘ cords of pulpwood annually. This would 
represent a production of 1,000,000 tons 
of newsprint, or more than one fourth of 
the present yearly consumption in the 
United States. Lumber production is 
limited mostly to the needs of the local 
fishing and mining industries Some high- 
grade lumber is shipped out, but Govern- 
ment experts consider a big expansion of 
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lumber production for general markets 
inadvisable. 

Fur resources account for an income of 
more than $2,000,000 annually, but new- 
comers are discouraged from moving to 
Alaska to make their living by hunting 
and trapping. Fur farming on ranches offers 
some possibilities for expansion, however. 

Recreational resources provide perhaps 
the greatest opportunity of all, in the 
opinion of the Government’s experts. Spec- 
tacular scenery, the bracing climate, and 
an abundance of wild life are attracting an 
increasing number of tourists. No limit is 
seen to the possible expansion of the rec- 
reation industry. 
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ALASKA GOLD . .. DRAGLINE EXCAVATOR AT WORK 
... expansion of production is not being pushed by Uncle Sam 


The big handicap to Alaska’s devel- 
opment is the high cost of transportation. 
In this field, the Government’s policy has 
been in sharp contrast to the subsidy of 
railroads by which the American West was 
opened up. On the Government-owned 

Alaska Railroad, for example, the cost of 
carrying a keg of nails from Anchorage to 
Fairbanks, a distance of 356 miles, is twice 
as much as for hauling the same cargo 2,350 
miles from Chicago to Seattle. Steamship 
rates also are high and threaten to go 





higher. 
As a result of the high freight costs, the 
wage and price level in Alaska is approx- ) 


imately double that of the U.S. proper. 
Milk sells for 35 cents a quart, haircuts are 
$1.50, and so on. 

The transportation bottleneck is begin- 
ning to be broken, however. The Alaska 
and Richardson highways, part of the 
3,000 miles of motor roads now in use, are j 
making interior Alaska more accessible 
from the coast. To these, 500 miles are 
being added. And commercial air lines, 
using the network of airfields built during 
the war, are linking Alaska’s widely scat- 
tered cities and towns as never before. In 
years to come, Alaska expects to be a world 
center of air-borne commerce. 

In spite of Alaska’s present prosperity ; 
and prospects for the future, some Alaskans 
believe that not more than a few thousand 
additional persons can be absorbed in the 
next several years. Others, however, more 
optimistic, foresee a much larger growth, 
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fostered by big Government expenditures. > 
Effect of statehood on the develop- 





ment of Alaska now is being debated there. 
Opponents, including most of the business 
interests, are pointing out that Alaska now 
has no territorial income tax, no gasoline 
tax, no property tax outside of incorpo- 
rated municipalities, and only small taxes 
on the fishing and mining industries. Taxes, 
it is asserted, inevitably will go up if 
Alaska becomes a State. 

Proponents of statehood, on the other 
hand, say that the big industries have 
taken more than $2,000,000,000 worth of 
goods out of Alaska, and have shifted to 
the U.S. Government the burden of con- 
structing and maintaining roads, schools 
and other public facilities. They contend 
that, if Alaska were a State, some of the 
wealth it produces would be retained there 
to help build it up. They argue that, if 
Alaska had voting representatives in Con- 
gress, it could get a larger share of federal 
road appropriations. And home rule, they 
hold, would make Alaska more attractive 
to new settlers. 

These are some of the considerations 
that will influence Alaska voters when they 
cast their ballots next month. 

Congress, however, will have other 
things to think about—the location of 
Alaska out on the nation’s new defense 
frontier, and its probable role in the event 
of another war. 
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HAYSTACKS ON ONE OF MATANUSKA’S FARMS 
. .. Alaska-grown food supplies less than one tenth of the local market 
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Our Naval ‘Big Stick’ Abroad: 
A Warning Against Aggression 


Display of Power as Means of Backing Policies Set by Diplomats 


Warships’ Mediterranean 
visits as an indication of 
future duties for the fleet 


Powerful U.S. warships now cruising 
near Mediterranean trouble spots are be- 
coming this country’s “big stick” in the 
tense international situation there. This 
American display of power in waters near 
Trieste and the Dardanelles serves as a 
reminder to Russia that force can be met 
with force if matters get out of hand. 

It also serves to warn Marshal Tito 
against further anti-U.S. acts in Yugo- 
slavia, to strengthen anti-Communist 
forces in Greece, and to stiffen Turkey’s 
resistance to Soviet demands concerning 
the Dardanelles. 

Moscow already has protested against 
the “courtesy” visit to Greece of seven U.S. 
warships—the 45,000-ton aircraft carrier 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the light cruiser 
Little Rock, and five destroyers. The Rus- 
sian objection was to “pressure” exerted by 
these ships against Greek internal affairs, 
and against Russia’s “just and lawful 
claims” involving the Dardanelles. At the 
same time, Turkey and Greece welcomed 
the U.S. task force to the Mediterranean. 

It all points to this: The Navy is as- 
signed the role of backing up U.S. diplomacy 
in Europe’s trouble areas. U.S. warships, 
fully armed, are cruising the Mediterra- 
nean (see map on page 23) on a mission 
that combines good-will visits to friendly 
states and a veiled threat to aggressors. 

This role, assigned to the Navy by the 
State Department (see page 68) , is to show 
the Navy as a symbol of power and of 
U.S. interest in the Eastern Mediterrane- 
an. It is a role familiar to navies of all 
major powers in the past, and, sometimes 
was highly effective as a diplomatic tool. 

What the Navy could do in case of 
aggression by Russia or Yugoslavia in this 
area is less important than the psycho- 
logical effect of its presence there. If hos- 
tilities broke out, guns and planes of the 
ships could be used effectively only against 
coastal targets such as Trieste. Navy dive 
bombers could be used against an army 
attacking Turkey and the Dardanelles, but 
their limited number would make this aid 
merely a gesture. 

Importance of the Navy’s presence in 
this area, rather, is as a reminder of U.S. 
armed strength backing up U.S. diplo- 
macy. Moreover, U.S. ships are being 
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supplemented by more British naval ves- 
sels in the Mediterranean, so that British 
armed forces are included in this hint. 

Behind the present display of U.S. 
naval strength in the Mediterranean is a 
long series of occurrences, of more than a 
century, in which naval units have been 
used diplomatically for good-will cruises, to 
bolster friendly nations, to threaten po- 
tential enemies, or to express national in- 
terest in a specific area of the world. 

Since the war, American ships have 
been used in half a dozen instances to pro- 
mote U.S. diplomatic interests. 

The battleship Missouri, for example, 
went to Turkey, to return the body of the 
late Turkish ambassador, at a time when 
the United Nations Security Council was in 
session and Russia was making demands on 
Turkey concerning the Dardanelles. 

The carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt, with 
supporting warships, was in Lisbon during 
successful negotiations with Portugal for 
the use of military bases by the U.S. 

A. squadron of two U.S. cruisers and 
four destroyers recently toured the main 
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ADMIRAL CASSADY 
.-- diplomats found a new escort 


ports of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land and Belgium, all areas of rivalry be- 
tween U.S.-British and Russian influences, 

Both U.S. and British naval forces were 
sent to waters off Trieste, where they still 
are standing by as direct support for land 
forces there if needed. 

Other postwar task forces have been 
sent to Latin America, on good-will mis- 
sions to back up the new administration in 
Brazil and encourage Hemisphere common- 
defense plans; to African ports when 
French Communist influence was being felt 
there, and to Cuba during recent elections 
in that country. 

Before the war, U.S. naval units were 
used in the same way, with greater or less 
success, as a means of “showing the flag” 
and, occasionally, as a hint of U.S. military 
power. 

An outstanding example of this was in 
1908, when President Theodore Roosevelt 
sent the entire Fleet around the world on 
a good-will mission which, in the eyes of 
many foreign nations, made this country 
a respected major power. This cruise may 
well have averted a war with Japan then 
and probably prevented European inter- 
ference in the Philippines. 

In other cases: U.S. popularity was in- 
creased by a good-will cruise to Australia 
and New Zealand; Japan was opened to 
foreign commerce by a U.S. naval task 
force; a “‘courtesy call” to Cuba backfired 
with the sinking of the battleship Maine; 
Hemisphere co-operation was spurred by 
neighborly U.S. Fleet calls to Latin Amer- 
ica, and a Navy visit to Japan just prior 
to World War II failed to impress Tokyo. 

German warships, too, were used on 
diplomatic missions in the past, largely 
without success. A typical instance was in 
1911, when Kaiser Wilhelm IT sent a gun- 
boat to the Moroccan port of Agadir as a 
bid for a German port in North Africa. 
This resulted in a war s¢are, an exchange 
of terse diplomatic notes, a British threat 
to back up French claims in North Africa, 
and withdrawal of the German vessel. 

British fleets, of course, have been ma- 
jor instruments of British foreign policy 
for hundreds of years, generally employing 
more direct and forceful methods than the 








current cruise of American vessels in 
troubled Mediterranean waters. 

In 1827, for instance, British ships sup- 
ported the Greek revolt against Turkey by 
standing offshore and sinking all Turkish 
vessels in sight. The revolt succeeded, and 
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war with Turkey was averted by the 
British. Then, in 1850, the British fleet 
again appeared off Greece and obtained 
release from jail of a Greek with English 
naturalization papers who had appealed 
to the British ambassador for protection. 

Later, in 1882, British naval units sailed 
to Alexandria and began a war of nerves 
which eventually transferred Egypt from 
Turkish to English control. 

All major sec powers, in short, have 
used their navies as sea-going ambassadors 
in peacetime to implement foreign policy. 
Even the small Russian fleet, when it an- 
chored in New York and San Francisco 
harbors during the Civil War, was credited 
with keeping Britain from aiding the Con- 
federacy by appearing to give Russian aid 
to the Union. 

Carrier Division One, the U.S. task 
force now in the Mediterranean, com- 
manded by Rear Admiral John H. Cas- 
sady, is, significantly, the biggest peace- 
time naval group to visit friendly ports 
since the war’s end. In all, it contains ten 
major combatant ships, including this 
country’s newest aircraft carrier. 

Itinerary of these warships includes 
Italian, Greek and North African ports, 
most of them within carrier-aircraft strik- 
ing range of Eastern Mediterranean trouble 
spots. Moreover, three destroyers—the 
Huntington, Perry and Wilson—are to re- 
main in the Adriatic area, close to Trieste. 

Effect of these maneuvers on the delicate 
questions of Palestine, Egypt and Greece, 
and on the more explosive situations in the 
Dardanelles, the Middle Eastern oil fields, 
and Trieste will depend largely on the Rus- 
sian reaction. Moscow, as ruler of a great 
land power, may not be so impressed by 
such a display of U.S. sea power. But she 
is vertainly aware of it. This is shown in 
her cries of “gangster diplomacy” concern- 
ing the Mediterranean cruise. 

Regardless of its outcome, the role of 
Carrier Division One as this country’s 
“big stick” in the Mediterranean sets the 
pattern for employment of the Navy in 
U.S. diplomacy in coming years. Present 
plans call for a sizable fleet to remain in 
European waters, to be available for such 
missions in the future. And, on the other 
side of the world, an Asiatic Fleet more 
than twice its prewar size is to remain in 
the Western Pacific for the same reason. 
Other naval units stationed on both U. S. 
coasts will be available for special missions, 
such as those of the Missouri and the car- 
rier Roosevelt. 

In summary, this country again has 
begun to use its powerful naval forces as 
a “big stick” in its relations with other 
nations, notably Russia. U.S. warships 
now in Mediterranean waters may play a 
profound role in the outcome of the present 
tense situation there. In any case, they are 
proof that the U.S. means to back up its 
diplomacy with a display of military force. 
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LINE FOR U.S. ACTION IN GERMANY 


Mr. Byrnes’s Answer to Russian Segregation of Eastern Zone 


Program for more industry 
and unified administration 
in American-British areas 


This country now is accepting the Rus- 
sian challenge in Germany. The Stuttgart 
speech of Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes lays down a clear line of American 
policy, which is intended to offer the Ger- 
man people a better future than that 
offered to them by Russia. 

The United States Government 
tinues to oppose the dismemberment of 
Germany or any attempt to make Ger- 
many a satellite of an outside power. But 
the Byrnes speech makes clear that, if 
there is to be a contest over Germany, this 
country does not propose to let Russia take 
the prize by default. 

In practical terms, Mr. Byrnes is outlin- 
ing a program for the U.S. and British 
zones of occupation, which are about to be 
merged. By implication, France and Russia 
are invited to go along with that program. 
But, if either or both decline, the U.S. and 
Britain will carry out their program any- 


con- 


way. 

What is offered. Favorable treatment 
held out to Germany by the U.S. embraces 
these points: 

More industry. Mr. Byrnes reaffims 
that the U.S. is ready to carry out in full 
the Potsdam Agreement, which provided 
for the denazification and deindustrializa- 
tion of Germany. But he declares that, if 
Germany is to be split, the level of in- 
dustry in the U.S.-British zones must be 
raised above that agreed upon at Potsdam, 
in order to permit Germans to be self-sup- 
porting. In stressing this point, Mr: Byrnes 
is trying to counteract the advantage 
gained by Russia in her own zone, where 
much machinery stripped from German 
factories after the war ended has been re- 
stored and where Russia has been compar- 
ing the high level of industrial activity 
with smokeless chimneys in the U.S. and 
British zones. 

Economic unification. In favoring the 
immediate economic unification of Ger- 
many, Mr. Byrnes draws attention to the 
fact that Russia, while claiming to support 
such unification, actually is delaying it. 
The program outlined by Mr. Byrnes in- 
cludes free exchange of goods among the 
zones; financial unification, so as to pre- 
vent runaway inflation; unified transpor- 
tation, communication and postal services; 
a central administration for agriculture, so 
as to encourage the maximum production 
of food, and a central administration for 
industry and foreign trade. 
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Limited reparations. The definite stand 
taken by Mr. Byrnes for limiting repara- 
tions to the amounts specified in the Pots- 
dam Agreement calls attention of the Ger- 
man people to the fact that Russia now is 
taking reparations from current production 
in the zone she occupies. Under the pro- 
gram outlined by the U.S., the German 
people would be given the opportunity in- 
stead to produce goods for sale in export 
markets and to use the proceeds to pay 
for needed imports. Thus, by hard work, 
they gradually could raise their standard 
of living. 

Eastern boundaries. In his speech, Mr. 
Byrnes reaffirms the U.S. promise to sup- 
port Russia’s acquisition of a portion of 
East Prussia, including Koenigsberg. But 
he serves notice that the United States 
does not necessarily accept the cession of 
parts of Eastern Germany to Poland. He 
points out that the assignment of Silesia 
and other German areas to Poland by Rus- 
sia had taken place before the Potsdam 
meeting, and that the U.S. and Britain 
made no agreement to support their per- 
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manent cession at the peace conference. 
The effect of this pronouncement is to 
steal a march on the Russians, who, ac- 
cording to rumors, are preparing to hand 
Silesia back to Germany. The U.S. now 
is in position to claim credit for having 
proposed this first. 

Western boundaries. The French claim 
to acquisition of the Saar is accepted by 
the U.S., but this Government takes a 
definite position opposing any separation 
of the Ruhr and Rhineland from Germany 
contrary to the wishes of the people who 
live there. This appears to blast French 
hopes for making the Ruhr and Rhineland 
into an independent state. Mr. Byrnes ce- 
clares the U.S. favors whatever controls 
may be necessary to prevent these areas 
from being used again to threaten the 
world. But he says this country will not 
favor any controls that would subject them 
to “political domination or manipulation of 
outside powers.” Thus, he serves notice on 
both Russia and Great Britain that the 
Ruhr must not be made a_big-power 
pawn. 

Prisoners of war. In pointing out that 
the U.S. has returned to Germany all the 
prisoners of war that were in the United 
States, Mr. Byrnes attempts to counter 
any political advantage reaped by Russia 
from her recent return of 110,000 German 
prisoners to their home country. 

Occupation force. Mr. Byrnes flatly 
says the U.S. is in Europe to stay, and will 
not soon withdraw her occupation force 
from Germany. But he promises to keep 
this force to a minimum. 

Self-government. Finally, the U.S. now 
is proposing immediate self-government for 
Germany, with a German National Coun- 
cil to be composed of the minister presi- 
dents or other chief officials of the several 
provinces, and the drafting of a “federal 
constitution” to assure the democratic 
character of the new Germany. 

The effect of the Byrnes speech is to 
give Russia a last chance to join in a 
unified program for Germany. Such a setup 
still is the first choice of the U.S. But, if 
Russia insists on trying to make Germany 
one of her satellite nations, the United 
States is prepared to play the same game, 
and will use every means available to pre- 
vent Germany from being taken over as 
part of the Russian sphere. 

Divided world? Moreover, the U.S. 
stand on Germany draws more sharply 
than ever the issue as to whether the 
world is to be one world or is to split into 
two. The final choice on this question, with 
all it may mean for future peace or war, 
now is put up to Russia. 
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There is drama in the life of freight cars. To 
the average person they may look no more 
impressive than painted boxes on wheels. 
But there is good steel in them and strongtimber. + 
And they are designed and built by experienced 
engineers and craftsmen to doa job... to haul 
anything anywhere rails run. 

Today they may be on lonely sidings; 
tomorrow they will be parked beside the hum- 
ming assembly lines of America’s greatest 
industries. 

‘“‘Peanuts’”” may be the manifest today; to- 
morrow they will be speeding across the country 
loaded with rare products from distant lands. 
But whatever their load, they rush on and on and 
on. Over mountains, across canyons, through 
snowdrifts, steaming swamps, scorching deserts 
or down long valleys beside quiet streams. 
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But whether their job is tough or pleasant, 
dull or romantic, they do it well... because 
they are designed for it, built for it, and main- 
tained for it. 

The Norfolk and Western has thousands of 
modern freight cars. Some of them are yours — 
built to do your job. Where do you want them? 


N. & W. representatives are located in most prin- 
cipal cities — call or write them for traffic suggestions. 
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.Presiclent’s Week... 


PLANNING TO HELP IN CAMPAIGN 


Prospects of Speaking Aid for Democratic Candidates in Key States 


Chief Executive decision 
not to call Congress back 
unless emergency arises 


President Truman thinks members of 
Congress will be quite busy from now until 
the November election day, trying to get 
themselves re-elected. After that, they may 
need a rest. So far as he is concerned, the 
79th Congress may sleep its way into his- 
tory. Its legislative work is done. 

Unless some dire emergency arises, such 
as the President cannot foresee now, there 
will be no further meeting of Congress un- 
til the 80th comes to Washington for its 
regularly scheduled first meeting in Janu- 
ary. Whatever happens in the election, Mr. 
Truman has little hope that the new Con- 
gress will be more amenable to his wishes 
than was the old one. It may pay even less 
attention to his wishes. 

Speaking tour? The President is ready 
to throw himself into the fight to keep 
Congress from ignoring him altogether, as 
he might very well expect if the Republi- 
cans capture control. In view of the split 
in the Democratic Party, he has little hope 
of having his way with Congress often. But 
Democratic control will assure him of a 
better hearing and will give him a better 
chance of being re-elected in 1948. With 
this in mind, Mr. Truman is ready to do 
whatever campaign speaking may be neces- 
sary during the seven weeks before elec- 
tion day. 





No positive plans have yet been made 
for presidential speeches, but the chief 
battleground States of the campaign are 
New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Connecticut and California. At 
one time or another, Mr. Truman may 
take the road for any of these. 

He has an especial interest in the cam- 
paign in New York. Senator James M. 
Mead is the candidate for Governor there, 
and his opponent is Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, who was the Republican nominee 
for President in 1944 and who is the top 
choice of Republicans in the public-opinion 
polls for making the race again in 1948. 

If Senator Mead can beat Governor 
Dewey in the election this autumn, he will 
have gone far toward eliminating the Gov- 
ernor from the presidential race two years 
hence. As a running mate, Senator Mead 
has Herbert H. Lehman, who was elected 
Governor of the State four times. This 
time Mr. Lehman is running for the Senate 
seat now held by Mr. Mead. Mr. Truman 
says he plans to say all the nice things he 
can about the Democratic candidates. 

At his press conference, the Presi- 
dent declined to say whether New York 
will be one of the points on his speaking 
itinerary. He simply said the places had 
not yet been decided. It was his first press 
conference in Washington for more than a 
month, and the President appeared tanned 
and rested from his vacation at sea. 

The President said he knew nothing 
about reports that Paul Porter wants to 
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resign as Price Administrator. He replied to 
another question with the statement that 
his Palestine policy consists of a desire to 
get 100,000 Jews into that country. And he 
said that the maritime strike had not yet 
reached him for a decision as to what 
action should be taken. 

On quite a few other questions, the Presi- 
dent declined to comment. One of these 
sought his opinion on the decline in the 
stock market. The President said he did 
not know enough about the market to 
comment, but that he was interested. 

Presidential visitors brought Mr. Tru- 
man numerous requests for him to include 
various States on his speaking itinerary. 
So many invitations piled into the White 
House that Charles Ross, Mr. Truman’s 
press secretary, announced that no barn- 
storming trip was contemplated. The infer- 
ence was that the President will make 
fewer than half a dozen speeches, perhaps 
only three or four. 

Senator Joseph F. Guffey (Dem.), of 
Pennsylvania, came in to urge that one of 
the speeches be made in Philadelphia. The 
Senator won the Democratic nomination, 
but has a tough fight on his hand for re- 
election. His opponent is the Republican 
Governor, Edward Martin. Moreover, 
several Democratic House members in the 
Philadelphia area are in danger of losing 
their seats this autumn. 

More politics. Other visitors came with 
invitations for Mr. Truman to speak in 
Indiana, in California, in Washington, in 
Missouri and elsewhere. And the Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman for Mon- 
tana brought the President some inside 
information on how it happened that Sen- 
ator Burton K. Wheeler was defeated for 
the Democratic nomination in that State 
after the President had indorsed the Sen- 
ator. Leif Erickson got the nomination. 

Other visitors included: Myron Taylor, 
with a special report on his work as envoy 
to the Vatican, who said he would visit the 
White House again before he returns to 
Rome. Count Carlo Sforza, former Italian 
Foreign Minister, with a report that Italian 
exports are rising. Vice Admiral W. H. P. 
Blandy, with a gift from Bikini natives. 

Traffic boon. And, as a special gift to 
Washington, Mr. Truman signalized his re- 
turn from vacation by issuing an order 
that opened East Executive Avenue to 
traffic. The street, between the White 
House and the Treasury, had been closed 
during the war. Its opening was a partial 
recognition of war’s end. West Executive 
Avenue, which separates the White House 
from the State Department, still is closed. 
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War's se Ket about tle, hkauty ? 


We've been reading about a gent who 
remembers more things than the well- 
known elephant ever tucked up his 
trunk! 


Our man can skim over the Sun- 
day papers and recite item for item 
what was on each page. And he never 
—never—has to look up a phone num- 
ber more than once. He’s read hun- 
dreds of books—and remembers them 
so vividly he can recount chapter after 
chapter on demand! 


N.W. AYER & SON 


It seems he has a system, and you 
too (he says) can master it. Perhaps. 
An accomplishment like that might 


be swell to enliven a social evening. 


But when it comes to business... . 
to the all-important facts and figures 
of business . . . good judgment turns 
thumbs down on elephants and mem- 
ory experts both. Figures, the founda- 
tion upon which sound decisions are 
built, must be accurate, objective, up- 
to-the-minute. To handle them with 


speed and economy, Management 
turns more and more to Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines and effi- 
cient Comptometer applications. 

The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Company, 1726 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, IIf. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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When the stock market last week experienced its 
most sensational decline since 1930, many observers 
looked everywhere for the reason except right in 
front of their noses. 

We often overlook the obvious. 

The “obvious” today is that the economic situation 
in the United States is resting on a weak foundation. 
The earnings of many corporations are bad and may 
not be much better in 1947 than in 1946. The market 
often anticipates business conditions and earnings. 

Why are earnings bad? 

They are not, of course, bad in all industries. Many 
consumer goods businesses are doing even better than 
in wartime. Their profits will be bigger than they were 
during the war or in pre-war years. But the durable 
goods industries on the whole are in bad shape. 

When we consider that about 50 per cent of our 
factory workers are engaged in the durable goods in- 
dustries, we begin to understand what an important 
segment of our economy is in jeopardy. 

But why are the durable goods industries in bad 
shape? 

Because here the big unions have their most effec- 
tive control. Here they fix wages. Here the shortage 
in skilled workers has been exploited by labor politi- 
cians. Here the rise in wage costs has outstripped 
industry’s capacity to absorb such costs. 


Labor’s demands uncertain: For a little while 
some labor leaders said they weren’t going to insist 
on strikes and that an era of stability might be ex- 
pected. But this prediction has not materialized. 
Chrysler, for instance, granted the 181!,-cent-an-hour 
increase last winter without a strike but now the CIO 
has asked that the wage scales be reopened to take 
care of living costs. 

Last week saw the beginning of more strikes in 
other fields. The AFL maritime strike was a case in 
point. So also was the truck workers’ strike in New 
York City and many others throughout the country 
among the suppliers of materials and parts. 

There simply cannot be prosperity without stability 
in the labor situation. And there appears little hope 


OVERLOOKING THE OBVIOUS 
IN THE STOCK MARKET BREAK 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


for this because the labor politicians will not stop 
demanding “more pay for less work.” Already there 
is talk of another showdown strike by the CIO in 
steel in February 1947. 

Another wave of strikes? It looked for a while 
this summer as if the peak had been reached in wage 
unit costs and that the output-per-man curve was 
turning upward. But it also developed that the bene- 
fits gotten by workers in the heavy goods industries 
through wage increases were cancelled out. Since last 
February the general weekly wage increase in the 
durable industries averaged about 7.3 per cent, but 
this has since been offset by a 10 per cent or more 
rise in the cost of living. Will the unions now strike 
for more wages? 

Obviously the labor politicians will make the most 
of this and may foolishly start another wave of strikes | 
to try to balance the two factors. If, however, there is | 
to be stability, there must be a beginning of sacrifice 
all around. Profits are already cut. Workers cannot | 
expect to receive the same amount of money which 
they got in wartime through extra overtime pay. 
Hourly rates cannot be sent upward to match the 
standards of living of wartime. There must, for a while 
at least, be contentment with a standard of living 
higher than 1939 but not the wartime maximum. The 
nation cannot afford wartime pay for less production. 
That’s an important “obvious.” 

The people who invest in the stock market look 
for earnings. They see the trend going down in the 
durable goods industries. This year’s figures are not 
an accurate reflection of actual operations because, 
under the terms of the excess profits law, the Govern- 
ment permits a carryback credit so that this year’s 
losses may be offset in part by 1945 profits. 

But the “carryback” provisions expire on Decembet 
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31, 1946. Next year corporate earnings will reveal ac- 
tual operations. Losses are feared already in many 
lines because volume of production, while rising, is not 
likely to be sufficient to permit fair profits. 

Our economic system is out of balance due to the 
war. It has been kept out of balance since the wat 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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Break in stock prices indicative of basic economic weaknesses—Durable 


asked this month to grant another 12 per cent rise 
in freight rates. 

Increases in freicht rates mean increased costs to 
manufacturers and shippers. But the railroads have 
to be kent solvent. Even with the extra 12 per cent, 
if granted, many of them will operate “in the red” 
in 1947 because their present earnines reflect some 
offsets in the carrvback of profits. This credit will 
not he available next year. 

The railroads are dependent on _traffic—heavy 
goods traffic. Their prosperity is inseparably inter- 
woven with that of the durable goods industries. 

Realism vs. wishful thinking: Prices have reached 
the highest noint in the last 25 years for durable goods. 
Can labor efficiency be attained so that wage unit costs 
can actually come down? It can be done if labor union 
politicians face the facts and if labor union radicals 
do not insist on more strikes or on chasing the vicious 
circle of higher living costs to be matched by higher 
wage demands. 

If you think that labor will not discipline itself, 
if you think that strikes will be more rather than less 
injurious than they have been, if you have lost con- 
fidence in the Administration’s willingness to furnish 
fair, impartial and effective leadership, if you think 
that earnings will be kept down as costs go up to 
narrow the profit margin, you are saying in effect that 
a depression or serious readjustment is inevitable be- 
fore matters can improve. 

If you think the labor leaders have learned their 
lesson and that the labor unions and the Administra- 
tion have been given a sobering warning as a result 
of last week’s crash in the stock market, then you 
are indulging in some wishful thinking. 

In due time the facts about the industrial earnings 
and the true situation inside the durable goods in- 
dustries will come out. In due time the effect of labor 
monopolies will be visible in the liquidation of small 
and medium-sized enterprises. When the climax comes, 
the whole thing will, in retrospect, seem so obvious. 


e Editor, after pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
and foreg ational news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
ae 
goods industries face curtailment of earnings—Endless spiral of 
) wane increases and price rises leads inevitably to depression. 
t stop by President Truman’s floundering policies on wages 
there and prices and by the tendency of labor union poli- 
IO in ticians to be shortsighted. Their wage demands are 
backfiring in the form of high prices which, in turn, 
while will backfire because the prices in many instances will 
. wage be too high for the public to pay. 
- “a The vicious circle has to end somehow. It can end 
henel in one of two ways. Either a depression will come 
istries which will open the eyes of the people, including 
=e shortsighted labor leaders. Or else leadership will 
in the arise from government or Congress or the ranks of 
t. but labor to apply restraints on the arbitrary use of 
ee economic power. 
otriie There is not much hope of such leadership today. 
President Truman is afraid of the labor union poli- 
» most ticians because he needs their votes. Never has a Presi- 
vteilons dent of the United States failed so utterly to use his 
here ig | Power and influence to prevent a dangerous trend in 
ootiies the economic life of the country. 
aa The policy of the Truman Administration in 
which encouraging “more pay for less work” has been 
pay. disastrous. The durable goods industries are suffer- 
ch the ing from it. 
_ while The “‘obvious” in railroads: Let’s look at the rail- 
living roads. Almost all of them are operating “in the red” 
n. The today. Some of the western roads are temporarily 
iction. doing better than the eastern roads. From December 
1941 to January 1946, the annual operating expenses 
t look of the railroads increased by $3,000,000,000. Since last 
in the January another billion in expenses has been added, 
co al of which $750,000,000 can be attributed to wage in- 
cause, creases. 
overn- The decline in revenue from wartime, however, has 
year’s been 22.6 per cent. The railroads cannot meet peace- 
time expenses which are higher than wartime expenses 
ember out of revenues that are less than wartime revenues. 
sal ac-§ The major railroads reported a total deficit of $42,- 
many 000,000 for the first seven months of 1946 without 
_is not help from carryback credits on taxes. 
This is an “obvious.” But does the Interstate Com- 
to the merce Commission know it? The Commission granted 
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a6 per cent emergency rise recently and is being 


But it is human nature to overlook the obvious, and 
that is why in America we have depressions. 











i COST OF FooD, now rounding what is 
expected to be the postwar top, is more 
than double the prewar cost for most fam- 
ilies. As the Pictogram reveals: 

A market basket of 15 foods that a 
housewife might buy on any shopping trip 
cost $7.95 in mid-August, 1946. Cost of 
the same quantities of the same foods 
back in August, 1939, on the basis of of- 
cial figures, was $3.96. 

Here is how that increase occurred: 
In the nearly seven years ending with 
June, 1946, the food basket increased in 
cost from $3.96 to $6.64, about 68 per 
cent. After two weeks of the price-control 
holiday that began July 1, the basket cost 
$7.61, or 92 per cent more than in 1939. 
By mid-August, the price was up 101 per 
cent from 1939. The increase during two 
months without food-price controls was 
one fifth, 12 times as rapid as the rise of 
the preceding seven years. 

Lard prices led the rise, with a 90 per 
cent increase during the first two months 
of decontrol alone. By mid-August, 1946, 
lard cost the housewife 35 cents a pound, 
on the average, or three and a half times 
the prewar price. 

Round steak, along with pork chops, 
rose nearly 60 per cent at retail during 
two months of decontrol. In mid-August, 
round steak brought 99 cents a pound, 90 
per cent more than it cost in 1939. 

Butter, which retailed at 31 cents a 
pound back in 1939, was selling for 81 
cents, on the average, in July, 1946, and 
for more than that in many cities. By 
mid-August it had dropped to 77 cents, 
still 150 per cent more than in 1939. 

Eggs, at 61 cents a dozen, on the aver- 
age, were up 97 per cent in August, 1946, 
from the 1939 level. Also approximately 
doubling in price in that period were flour, 
bacon, oranges, potatoes and coffee. 

Bread, which used to sell at 8 cents for 
a pound loaf, brought 12 cents in mid- 
August. Similar 50 per cent increases 
faced the housewife when she bought 
milk, canned tomatoes and sugar in stores 
in August, 1946. 

Result is that the cost of food made up 
43 per cent of the average cost of living 
in mid-August of this year. In August, 
1939, food costs averaged only 34 per cent 
of the cost of living. 

Outlook this month is for a drop of 
about 6 per cent in food costs. This is to 
be the outcome of the roll-back in prices 
of meats and table fats, following recon- 
trol of those items. Then, the effect of 
record grain harvests is expected to hold 
down or reduce the cost of foods. Thus, 
the prospect is that mid-August prices 
represent what probably is to be the post- 
war peak in food costs. 
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Flour (5 Lbs.)___21c 
Bread (1 Lb. Loaf)___ 8c 
| Round Steak (13 Lbs.) 52¢ 
Bacon (1 Lb.) 31c 
Chicken, roasting (3 Lb.)__.___ 65c 
Butter (1 Lb.) 31c 
Milk (2 Qts.) 24¢ 
Eggs (1 Doz.) 31c 
Oranges (1 Doz.)__._ 28c 
Potatoes (10 Lbs.) 22¢ 
Lettuce (Head)_______ 8c 
Tomatoes (2 No.2 Cans) 16c 
Coffee (1 Lb.)___ 23¢ 
Sugar (5 Lbs.)_____ 26c 
Lard (1 Lb.) 10c 
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"WE WANT TO SEE YOU AND 
TAKE YOU ALL BY THE HAND" 


From August, 1861, Prairie Farmer 


As early as 1861, Prairie Farmer 
was part of the State Fairs 


Historians recording that great 
American institution, the State 
Fair, will find a wealth of usable 
material in Prairie Farmer pages. 
In 1861, we gave readers direc-— 
tions for reaching the Fair 
Grounds, then opened an office on 
the grounds with this welcome note. 

"We eee av ore you and take you “Institutions, like good 
all by the hand." a ’ 
At this year's State Fairs, you'll neighbors, grow together. 
find the same neighborly spirit in Be : 

the Prairie Farmer-WLS tent, where 
"Lincoln Land" folks drop in to 
relax -- to check their coats and 
bundles -- to meet their friends. They watch our Dinner- 
bell broadcast, they see stage shows with WLS talent, 
they meet and shake hands with Prairie Farmer editors. 
Our WLS National Barn Dance is a frequent choice for the 
headline attraction of the State Fairs. Wherever you find 
our "Lincoln Land" people, you'll find Prairie Farmer-WLS 


President, Prairie Farmer-WLS 


on hand to serve, to help -— "to see you and take you all 
by the hand." -- B.D.B. 
A oP 


ISS Orc § 


“Lincoln Land” folks have deep-rooted confidence 
in their year-round neighbors, Prairie Farmer-WLS 


Prairie Farmer-WLS at the State Fairs is one small phase of a 
365-days-a-year activity that keeps our editors, microphones 
and air-folks constantly on the go. This policy of being right 
there as a part of the lives of ‘“‘Lincoln Land”’ folks has built a 
confidence so real, so solid it carries over to the products we 
advertise. Give your merchandise the sales-stimulus of a 
friend-to-friend introduction in this sell-able four-state market 
—consider Prairie Farmer-WLS—the two mediums with the 
confidence of the people at State Fair Time and all the time. 


Where Prairie Farmer-WLS 
Influence is Concentrated 


Among 14,000,000 People 


JIRA ARMER 
hi BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, President 
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Pre and Con 
of National Issues 


Black Markets 
In Meat Again? 
Views of Press 


Many newspaper editors believe that a 
rejuvenated and flourishing black market 
is in prospect for the American consumer, 
now that ceiling prices have been restored 
to meat. There is a widespread conviction 
that the housewife once again will be faced 
with empty butcher shelves, while ab- 
normal quantities of meat are diverted to 
night clubs and restaurants. 

More optimistic are a minority of com- 
menting editors, who rely on OPA’s tight- 
ened enforcement measures to curb black- 
market operations, or believe that the ceil- 
ing prices established are high enough to 
insure the.free movement of meat through 
normal channels. 

OPA’s staff of 2,500 meat investigators, 
who will seek to track down violations of 
the new ceilings, is considered large enough 
to be effective by those who believe the job 
is possible. But others recall the failure 
of Government enforcement activities in 
the prohibition era, and argue that it is 
impossible to police 140,000!000 potential 
violators. 

“During the war, the people observed 
ceilings and other regulations for patriotic 
reasons,” says the Hillsdale (Mich.) Daily 
News (Ind.j. “Now that condition is com- 
pletely changed, and people will buy meat 
where they can find it, paying the price 
required.” 

“The OPA wiseacres who think they can 
eliminate black markets simply by the 
threat of cracking down on them are fol- 
lowing about as great a delusion as can be 
found,” declares the Burbank (Calif. 
Review (Ind.). 

“Unless the attitude of many people 
has changed,” observes the Yakima 
(Wash.) Herald (Rep.) , “the drive against 
black marketeers will be no more success- 
ful than the campaign to drive out the 
bootleggers during prohibition days.” 

According to the Chicago Tribune 
(Ind.): “The re-establishment of price 
control means less meat . . . greater in- 
ducement to black markets .. . the return 
of subsidies . . . more inflation of the cur- 
rency” and another year of “OPA bureauc- 
racy.” 

But the St. Louis Star-Times (Ind.) will 
not accept the implication that price con- 
trols cause shortages. “The fact is,” says 
the Times, “the country was tacing a meat 
shortage regardless of what the OPA De- 
control Board might have decided about 
ceilings.” 

“Recontrol of meat prices means either 
scarcity or higher prices,” contends the 
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Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald (Ind.). 
“Neither alternative can please anybody 
but the black-market dealer.” 

“One has to be extremely optimistic to 
believe that supplies are going to be any- 
thing like plentiful—on the legitimate mar- 
kets at least.” agrees the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times (Ind.). 

The Hamilton (Ohio) Journal-News 
(Ind.) declares itself less confident than 
OPA officials seem to be “that price was 
not a factor of any consequence in the 
comparatively abundant supplies of meat 
that were available in the weeks of decon- 
trolled prices.” 

“There is little doubt that the Decontrol 
Board acted in the interest of the greatest 
number of people in ordering price ceilings 
restored on meats,” retorts the Scranton 
(Pa.) Tribune (Rep.). This paper points 
out that OPA Director Paul Porter will 
be helped in his battle against the black 
market by the Justice, Agriculture and 
Treasury departments. 

But the Richmond (Va.) News Leader 
(Ind.-Dem.) argues that “the utmost ac- 
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—Talburt in Washington News 


THIS | GOTTA SEE! 


tivity by OPA .. . cannot force the man 
who owns 100 head of cattle to send... 
them to market if he thinks he can make 
more money by holding them for a later 
rising market.” This paper concludes 
that the price level will not “depend on 
the ability of OPA to deal with the 
black market.” 

“An unbalanced and unenforceable pro- 
gram” will result from the Decontrol 
Board’s decision, in the opinion of the 
Salem (Oreg.) Capital Journal (Ind.), be- 
cause, “in this country, regimentation can- 
not be enforced without a Gestapo.” 

“We believe the new Decontrol Board 
has acted fairly and sincerely, with due re- 
gard for the mandates of Congress and for 
the public interest,” says the Baton Rouge 
(La.) State-Times (Dem.). “It now de- 
volves upon ‘all to help make price control 
and decontrol work.” 
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There's a fresh new world less than a mile above you 
. .. a vast new world you reach by flying. It's a sky- 
high world for invigorating, stimulating, healthful sport; 
a world that stretches to new horizons of business 
opportunities. It is a world dominated by Continental 
power, because today the majority of all personal 
planes are powered by Continental Red Seal engines. 


This complete line of Continental aircraft engines 
includes models from 65 to 185 horsepower, each out- 
standing for performance. There are also 525 and 600 
horsepower Red Seal engines for commercial feeder- 
line and executive aircraft. 

Continental engines have been chosen by owners, pilots, 
and aircraft builders because of their proven reliability 
— their economical and dependable operation. They 
are preferred, too, because Continental parts and 
service are as near as the nearest airport. A new 
engine remanufacturing service just announced by 
Continental Motors now reduces major overhauls to a 
minimum of time and cost. 


More than ever before, Continental engines provide 
the power for the flying world! 


Continental Motors [orporation 
Aiccratt Fngine Division 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








44 Years’ Specialized Experience Building Engines 
for Transportation, Industry, Aviation and the Farm 





Look for the 


“— Continental Red Seal 


It Identifies the 
Finest in Every 
Field of Power 
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ow to Waltz through “Overtime” 


When you’re due to catch the midnight sleeper, and still 
have two days’ work to get out of the way... 

And your secretary has a long-standing date with 
the “one and only”... 

That’s one time when you'll both appreciate Dicta- 
phone Electronic Dictation. While she dances, you can 
waltz right through last minute letters, memos, instructions, reports ... And 
in the morning she’ll transcribe them. 

It’s a real practical demonstration of how Dictaphone Electronic Dictation 
doubles your ability to get things done. The new close-talking Dictaphone 
machine is small, compact, convenient . . . occupies less desk area than a 
letterhead. According to your needs, you can choose a desk microphone, for 
private office and recording across-the-desk conversations, or hand micro- 
phone, to insure privacy and screen out nearby noises. Hand or foot control, 
whichever you prefer. 

Your local Dictaphone representative will be glad to show you models for 
cabinet, stand or desk-top use. Consult the phone book, or write for descrip- 
tive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. K-91, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond 
Street, W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE 
oo 
Olitiontt YViwtition 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers 
of Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing 
equipment bearing said trade-mark. P-749 
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—___. Question — 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 





Should our armed forces be re. 
mobilized as a warning to aggres. 
sor nations that the United State; 
will fight to maintain world peace? 


The shooting down of American 
planes in Yugoslavia has led to recon- 
sideration in many quarters of the 
need to maintain our military strength. 
To present a cross section of informed 
opinion, The United States News 
asked members of Congress, military 
experts and others the preceding 
question. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


Gen. of the Army H. H. Arnold 


(Ret.); Sonoma, Calif.; Commanding Gen. 

eral, Army Air Forces, 1942-46, 
answers: (by telegraph) 

Absolutely. In this critical period, wher 

there is so much lip service, when ther | 
are so many individuals and nations with 
interests completely dominated by selfish 
motives, we, the United States, probably 
one of the very few nations with no fish to 
fry in the Mediterranean, the Dardanelles, 
the Near East, should have the power— 
particularly air power—to insure the pro 
tection of our people at home, of our na- 
tionals abroad. Thus only can we maintain 
the world-wide respect our world leader. 
ship demands; thus only unmistakably can f 
we confirm the sincerity of our determina- 
tion to keep the peace throughout the 
world. 





Philip F. La Follette 


Madison, Wis.; Governor of Wisconsin, 
1931-33 and 1935-39; Colonel (AUS), At f 
tached General Headquarters, U. S. Armed 
Forces in Southwest Pacific, 1942-45, 


answers: 

Emphatically no! It would be a meaning- 
less gesture. The next war—if there is one 
—will not begin with mass mobilization, 
but with a blitz by a striking force which 
in turn can be repelled only by a trained, 
ready striking force. World War II was 
won primarily by American productive 
power. The false belief of the dictator 
that America was weak and disorganized 
was a decisive factor in their decision to 
make war. The best possible safeguard 
against war as well as against internal de 
cay is to put our domestic house in order 


Philip Marshall Brown 


Washington, D. C.; Associate Editor, Amer 
ican Journal of International Law, 


answers: 


The international situation in 1946 i 
more alarming than in 1940. We then # 
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eee She sweetens your coffee — tw W/ + 


It takes a lot of man-hours (and 
woman-hours) of writing to bring 
you a spoonful of sugar. Typewriters 
click, pencils squiggle to chart the 
written record of sugar’s trip from 
plantation to breakfast table. 

The who, what, when and where 
of today’s business transactions are 
recorded clearly on business forms — 
and, chances are, on Moore busi- 
ness forms. 


Sugar, shoes, soap, sundries— 
businesses of every kind and size 
have discovered that Moore Busi- 
ness Forms can help to reduce costs, 
streamline total operations. For ex- 
ample, one standard Moore form can 
speed the writing of hand-written 
records by as much as 172%. 

A Moore specialist looks at your 
business forms with the eye of com- 
mon sense. Is this one really needed? 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, 


NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N. Y.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; DALLAS, TEXAS; LOS ANGELES AND EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 
SALES OFFICES IN OVER 200 CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST, ALSO IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ACROSS CANADA 


Will a standard form serve as well? 
Right answers may save you thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Sixty-five years of business form 
experience are at your call. Get in 
touch with your local Moore office. 
Moore stands ready to supply you 
with everything from a simple sales 
book to the most intricate multiple- 
copy form ...“to put it on the record, 
swiftly, accurately, economically.” 





ADV. BY N.W. AYES 
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Write to the nearest office listed 
below and ask for Booklet **C.” 









COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
ey Ve 


Capital and Surplus $801000.000 
BALTIMORE 2, MD 
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FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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2uestion of the Week 


least had hopes that England could hold 
out until we could do our share in defeating 
the Axis. Now the growing might and men. 
ace of the Soviet Union threatens both the 
internal and the external security of many 
nations. 

The United Nations organization is too 
divided and feeble to guarantee interna- 
tional security. The United States has no 
other recourse than to remobilize all its 
military and material resources. We must 
also strengthen the moral fiber of the na- 
tion. The psychological letdown that fol- 
lowed victory may have been inevitable, 
but it was shameful. We scuttled from 
Europe and shirked our responsibilities to 
safeguard the fruits of victory. We led Rus. 
sia to believe that it could have its own 
ruthless way unhindered. A new moral 
dedication as well as a formidable remobili- 
zation is imperatively demanded of this 
nation. 


Donald M. Nelson 


Hollywood, Calif.; Chairman, War Produc. 
tion Board, 1942-44; President, Society of 
Independent Motion Picture Producers, 


answers: 

Certainly the United States should be 
strong enough to back up the country’s 
position in behalf of world peace and secur- 
ity. I believe this does not require that our 
armed forces must be remobilized as a 
warning. Certainly we should, however, 
have a sound mobilization plan ready to be 
activated at a moment’s notice, including a 
program of standby plants. If our diplo- 
macy is smart and friendly, but firm, war 
will not be necessary. 

Every nation in the world knows, as we 
do, that war does not solve any of the 
problems of living together. In order to 
back up our desire for world peace, how- 
ever, the world must know that we are 
ready to fight if we must, but only as a 
last resort. 





eee 


Frederick H. Payne 


Springfield, Mass.; Assistant Secretary of 
War, 1930-33, 


answers: 


Russia is still marching and recognizes 
no barriers except force. She hopes to meet 








no resistance stronger than pious advice 
pending recoupment of her Army. Meet 
this challenge by redesigning our armed [ 
forces and foreign diplomacy. Give us one/ 
Army trained for occupational needs and 
another Army and Navy force poised to 
meet instantly any challenge to our na 
tional security from whatever source. Re 
place ali pink-tea phrase jousters having 
a voice in foreign affairs with blunt men 
who recognize the difference between ce 
operation, coercion and appeasement. Give |: 
them unqualified administrative backing, 
and our international prestige will b 
quickly restored. 
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Two Bricks...BzW Style 


Duemma OF LONG STANDING in industrial furnace 
design and construction was this fact: the best 
materials to keep heat in the furnace would not 
withstand direct. contact with blistering com- 
bustion gases. 


So furnaces usually wore two coverings—a light- 
weight outside one to keep heat in, a heavy inner 
one to withstand the furnace temperatures! That 
called for two kinds of refractories . . . meant extra 
weight ... extra steel to support it .. . extra labor to 
install ... extra cost all around for furnace construc- 
tion and operation ... extra time for production. 


Then B&W produced a brick that plays a double 
role. Insulating firebrick is its name. In furnaces 
with the same heat losses through the walls, one 
layer, thinner than the old two-ply refractory lin- 
ings, weighs only about one-fifth as much. Furnace 


construction is simplified . . . operating tempera- 
tures are reached four times faster and maintained 
with one-quarter the fuel . . . production cycles are 
shortened . . . quality and uniformity of products 
improved, resulting in a substantial overall money 
saving for the furnace operator. 


B&W refused to accept an accepted “fact”... took 
a necessary evil and showed it wasn’t necessary. 


Long years of this kind of thinking link the B&W 
name to many important advances in many diver- 
gent fields. For B&W has never outgrown the habit 
of having new ideas . . . ideas for the engineers of 
all industries in connection with present problems 
or future plans. 

















BABCOCK WILCOX |___ 





Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 


Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters . . . Economizers . . . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 


and Multifuel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
and Pipe . . . Refractories . . . Process Equipment, 





THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y 
WORKS: ALLIANCE AND BARBERTON, O.; AUGUSTA, GA, 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
PLANTS: ALLIANCE, OHIO, AND BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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Write to the nearest office listed 
below and ask for Booklet **C.” 
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Luestion of, the Week 


least had hopes that England could hold 
out until we could do our share in defeating 
the Axis. Now the growing might and men. 
ace of the Soviet Union threatens both the 
internal and the external security of many 
nations. 

The United Nations organization is too 
divided and feeble to guarantee interna. 
tional security. The United States has no 
other recourse than to remobilize all its 
military and material resources. We must 
also strengthen the moral fiber of the na- 
tion. The psychological letdown that fol- 
lowed victory may have been inevitable, 
but it was shameful. We scuttled from 
Europe and shirked our responsibilities to 
safeguard the fruits of victory. We led Rus. 
sia to believe that it could have its own 
ruthless way unhindered. A new moral 
dedication as well as a formidable remobili- 
zation is imperatively demanded of this 
nation. 


Donald M. Nelson 


Hollywood, Calif.; Chairman, War Produc. 
tion Board, 1942-44; President, Society of 
Independent Motion Picture Producers, 


answers: 

Certainly the United States should be 
strong enough to back up the country’s 
position in behalf of world peace and secur. 
ity. I believe this does not require that our 
armed forces must be remobilized as a 
warning. Certainly we should, however, 
have a sound mobilization plan ready to be 
activated at a moment’s notice, including a 
program of standby plants. If our diplo- 
macy is smart and friendly, but firm, war 
will not be necessary. 

Every nation in the world knows, as we 
do, that war does not solve any of the 
problems of living together. In order to 
back up our desire for world peace, how- 
ever, the world must know that we are 
ready to fight if we must, but only as a 
last resort. 





Frederick H. Payne 
Springfield, Mass.; Assistant Secretary of 
War, 1930-33, 

answers: 

Russia is still marching and recognizes 
no barriers except force. She hopes to meet 
no resistance stronger than pious advice 
pending recoupment of her Army. Meet 
this challenge by redesigning our armed 
forces and foreign diplomacy. Give us one 
Army trained for occupational needs and 
another Army and Navy force poised to 
meet instantly any challenge to our na- 
tional security from whatever source. Re 
place all pink-tea phrase jousters having 
a voice in foreign affairs with blunt men 
who recognize the difference between co 
operation, coercion and appeasement. Give 
them unqualified administrative backing, 
and our international prestige will be 
quickly restored. 
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Two Bricks...BzW Style 


Duemma OF LONG STANDING in industrial furnace 
design and construction was this fact: the best 
materials to keep heat in the furnace would not 
withstand direct. contact with blistering com- 
bustion gases. 


So furnaces usually wore two coverings—a light- 
weight outside one to keep heat in, a heavy inner 
one to withstand the furnace temperatures! That 
called for two kinds of refractories . .. meant extra 
weight ... extra steel to support it .. . extra labor to 
install ... extra cost all around for furnace construc- 
tion and operation... extra time for production. 


Then B&W produced a brick that plays a double 
role. Insulating firebrick is its name. In furnaces 
with the same heat losses through the walls, one 
layer, thinner than the old two-ply refractory lin- 
ings, weighs only about one-fifth as much. Furnace 


construction is simplified . . . operating tempera- 
tures are reached four times faster and maintained 
with one-quarter the fuel . . . production cycles are 
shortened . . . quality and uniformity of products 
improved, resulting in a substantial overall money 
saving for the furnace operator. 


B&W refused to accept an accepted “fact”... took 
a necessary evil and showed it wasn’t necessary. 


Long years of this kind of thinking link the B&W 
name to many important advances in many diver- 
gent fields. For B&W has never outgrown the habit 
of having new ideas . . . ideas for the engineers of 
all industries in connection with present problems 
or future plans. 








~ 
BABCOCK 2. WILCOX 








Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 


Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters .. . Economizers . . . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 


and Multifuel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
and Pipe . . . Refractories . . . Process Equipment. 







THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y 
WORKS: ALLIANCE AND BARBERTON, O.; AUGUSTA, GA, 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
PLANTS: ALLIANCE, OHIO, AND BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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NEW TEST FOR WAGE POLICIES 


Walkout by AFL Seamen’‘s Unions as Protest Against WSB Controls 


Inability of top national 
leaders to prevent locals 
from calling more strikes 


A new outbreak of strikes again is caus- 
ing official concern. Top leaders of the 
AFL and the CIO are finding it impossible 
to control the actions of their affiliated 
unions, despite the strategy of the high 
commands of both labor groups to avoid 
industrial strife at this time. As a result 
of these strikes, Government wage-stabi- 
lization policies are facing a new test. 

These points stand out in the latest 
display of labor’s economic strength: 

AFL and CIO unions are showing com- 
plete independence from national labor 
leaders in calling strikes. It is clear that 
AFL President William Green and CIO 
President Philip Murray can urge labor 
peace, but they cannot guarantee it. Public 
attacks by Mr. Green against previous CIO 
strikes failed to prevent AFL Seamen and 
New York City’s AFL Teamsters from 
calling serious transportation strikes last 
week. 

A second round of big postwar strikes 
over wages is not likely to be touched off 
by the new walkouts. Most of the latest 
strikes involved workers who had not yet 
received the full amount of first postwar 
wage raises granted to many other unions. 
Those unions that won first-round increases 
by striking apparently are willing to sit 
tight for a while before demanding new 





—Wide World 
HARRY LUNDEBERG 
Will WSB decide to sleep? 
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increases. Most of them, in fact, are bound 
by contracts that do not expire until 1947. 

Government wage controls are becom- 
ing an increasingly sore point with unions. 
The shipping dispute was in reality a strike 
against the Government, rather than 
against employers. Two seamen’s unions 
affiliated with the AFL went on strike in 
protest against a decision of the National 
Wage Stabilization Board. The Board had 
refused to approve wage increases higher 
than those approved earlier for CIO sea- 
men. After the employers and the unions 
had urged that the decision be reversed, 
the Board scheduled a hearing for the pur- 
pose of receiving new evidence. 

The maritime strike carried a_ real 
threat to the future success of Govern- 
ment stabilization policy. There was a 
feeling among some officials that, if the 
Stabilization Board reversed itself and 
approved the increases, the wage-stabiliza- 
tion line would be weakened and the way 
opened to other unions to come in with 
new demands. Others contended the in- 
crease could be granted safely because 
the shipping industry was unlike other 
industries, and an increase granted there 
would not necessarily set a pattern for 
other unions. 

The amount involved was small and 
few employes would receive more than 
the CIO sailors had won earlier. West 
Coast employers had agreed to grant 
raises of $22.50 a month to seamen who 
are required to stand watch. East Coast 
companies gave seamen in this classifica- 
tion a $27.50 increase. The WSB orig- 
inally ruled that it could not approve 
more than the $17.50 raise that it had 
approved for CIO seamen. 

Seizure policy of the Administration 
has changed since that CIO increase was 
approved three months ago. The Govern- 
ment now hesitates to take over ships or 
plants in order to end a walkout. The 
threat of a CIO maritime strike last June 
brought advance warnings from President 
Truman that the Government would 
man the ships with Navy personnel to 
keep relief shipments flowing abroad. The 
CIO strike was averted. This time, how- 
ever, there were no such threats of seizure 
in advance of the AFL walkout. One rea- 
son was that the Navy had demobilized 
so rapidly since June that manning enough 
ships to break the strike would be a diffi- 
cult problem. 

But there was another obstacle to sei- 
zure. The Government could not follow its 
usual practice in seizure cases of negotia- 
ting a contract with the strikers in order to 


end the walkout. That was because the 
sailors’ unions presumably would insist up- 
on the same increases granted by the em- 
ployers, and the Government would be 
confronted by the same WSB ruling that 
blocked the employers’ contract. 

New strikes. While the country was 
beginning to feel the effects of this new 
strike crisis, the Labor Department re- 
ported a slight drop in the number of new 
strikes, started during the week (see ac- 
companying chart). The total number of 
strikes in progress, however, had risen to 
252, with about 140,900 employes involved. 
Many of these walkouts involved only a 
single plant, but some of them were affect- 
ing production in other factories by cut- 
ting off parts and materials. Thus, there 
still were some major problems for the 
Conciliation Service. They included the 
following: 

Shipping. Two AFL unions, the Sea- 
farers’ International Union and the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific, began their strike on 
schedule despite the last-minute offer of 
WSB to hold a new hearing. Harry Lunde- 
berg, one of the AFL leaders, commented, 
in refusing to delay the strike, that the 
Board could “reconsider a decision to go 
back to sleep.” The strike became nation- 
wide when other AFL unions and the rival 
CIO maritime unions refused to cross 
picket lines. 

Trucks. AFL Teamsters in the New York 
City area hampered industrial production 
and stopped many food shipments in a 
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The “Jeep” power take-off operates a 
winch or serves any number of other 
useful purposes. With spline shaft or 

ulley drive, it furnishes mobile power 
foe many kinds of industrial and agri- 
cultural units, 





The “Jeep” makes a handv, economical 
pick-up unhampered by close Guarvers 
or bad roads. You use conventional 2- 
wheel drive for highway speed and 
economy; sure-footed 4-wheel drive for 


heavy going. 


You name ift.-- 


the ‘JEEP’ does if 
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There seems to be no limit to what you can do with a “‘Jeep’ 
—the versatile, all-purpose vehicle that serves all industry. 

It carries up to 800 pounds or pulls up to 2 4 tons across 
town or across the plant yard. It gets in and out of places 
where less maneuverable vehicles cannot go. It threads its 
way right into your plant... takes material directly to the 
production line... delivers finished products for shipment 
or storage. It doubles as tow truck, service car, pick-up. 

As a runabout, the Universal “Jeep” takes repair men 
and maintenance crews wherever their work requires, 
traveling on or off the road with equal ease and delivering 
men, tools, and power directly to the job. 

The “Jeep” serves also as a mobile power unit—with 
power take-offs that deliver up to 30 hp for the operation 
of industrial equipment or agricultural units. 

Ask your Willys-Overland dealer to demonstrate the 
“Jeep” right on the job, and see for yourself how “Jeep” 
versatility can be used in your business. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, INC., TOLEDO 1, O. 
Maker of America’s Most Useful Vehicles 


GET A yeep 
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The number of new strikes to which 
conciliators of the U. S. Conciliation 
Service have been assigned in re- 
cent weeks is shown in the above 
chart. About 42,000 employes were 
involved in the 59 new strikes that 
began during the week ending Sep- 
tember 4. Forty-eight strikes were 
settled during the week, leaving 
252 in progress, affecting about 
140,900 employes. 











dispute over wages. This strike occurred 
just after the appearance of a Labor Day 
statement by the union’s_ international 
president, Daniel J. Tobin, opposing 
strikes. Mr. Tobin said that “every strike 
today is a step toward inflation—and de- 
pression.” His statement, in the union’s 
magazine, said that employers would 
force unions to strike in some cases, but 
he argued that the remedy for “our deli- 
“greater 

rather 





cate economic condition” lies in 
and uninterrupted — production” 
than in strikes. 

Zinc. CIO strikes in zine refineries con- 
tinued to hinder production of this vital 
metal. Zine production, even without the 
strikes, was far behind industry’s needs. 
A first-round wage increase was one of the 
issues in strikes that involved four com- 
panies and over 3,000 employes. 

Autos. Suppliers’ strikes continued to 
slow up auto production. General Motors 
Corp. reported that 59 strikes in plants of 
its suppliers were in progress, against 62 
the previous week. A walkout ended at 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. when the company 
agreed to reserve 17 autos each week for 
sale to its employes. The quota had been 
11. A group of employes had refused to 
work on cars destined for export. 
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A wage-policy test, although not in- 
volved in most of the above strikes, might 
develop out of the AFL shipping dispute. 
It also may come in the form of a sec- 
ond-round wage demand from Harry 
Bridges, CIO West Coast Longshoremen’s 
leader, who has threatened to strike next 
month. CIO Packinghouse Workers, now 
engaged in wage negotiations, may provide 
a test. It could come later from the Pacific 
Northwest lumber regions, where AFL and 
CIO unions have reopened their wage con- 
tracts by serving 60-day notices. The lum- 
ber workers already have received two 
increases, totaling 20 cents an hour, but 
Stabilization Director John R. Steelman re- 
fused to approve the second raise, of 5 
cents. His action deprived the companies 
of price relief for that increase. 

A textile-pay increase that has just 
been approved by WSB differs somewhat 
from the lumber case. The CIO Textile 
Workers, on top of an 8-cent raise won 
last autumn, recently received another 
8-cent increase in Northern and Southern 
textile plants. WSB ruled that it could 
approve, for pricing purposes, only 5 cents 
of the second raise. This case, officials said, 
differed from the lumber ruling because the 
first textile increase was a “preliminary 
adjustment” given prior to establishment 
of the postwar wage patterns last February, 
while the lumber increase became one of 
the official patterns. The Board held the 
textile raise was not a second-round in- 
crease. 

Major tests of the nation’s wage-stabili- 
zation program thus still are in the mak- 
ing. Most labor leaders are trying to post- 
pone these tests until early next year. 
Despite the declarations of these top 
leaders, opposing strikes at this time, the 
strikes continue to occur. 





Plans to Draw up 
Strike-Control Law 


New proposals for restricting the activi- 
ties of labor unions now are appearing. 
These proposals are to be translated into 
legislation for action by Congress at the 
1947 session. A concerted drive in Con- 
gress to do something about strikes ap- 
parently is in the making. 

Labor leaders are indicating that they 
expect the next Congress to pass some kind 
of strike-control law. With that in mind, 
they are preparing their defenses. 

Moves now under way, four months be- 
fore Congress is due to reconvene, include 
the following: 

Legislation to curb the activities of 
unions is being drafted by at least two 
Senators—Hatch (Dem.), of New Mexico, 
and Ball (Rep.). of Minnesota. These two 
collaborated at the Jast session in a labor 
bill that failed to reach the Senate floor for 
consideration. At the next session, they are 
expected to introduce separate legislation. 

Senator Hatch has in mind a bill that 
will establish mediation machinery for set- 
tlement of disputes with a minimum of 
strikes. He will seek to outlaw strikes 
growing out of jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween rival unions. Emphasis, however, is 
to be placed upon settlement of strikes by 
voluntary action of unions and manage- 
ment. In its formative stage, the bill ap- 
pears to be less restrictive on unions than 
the Case bill that cleared Congress this 
year, but was vetoed by President Truman. 

Other legislation being prepared for 
presentation to Congress will include the 
following provisions: 

Damage suits for violation of contract. 
This clause is aimed chiefly at strikes oc- 
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” —Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR HATCH 
«-- would outlaw the jurisdictional dispute 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Ss ™ Nor the Power of the Magazine Women Believe In 


At the new price of 25c, the June, July, and August Journals have reached 
the largest audiences of women in publishing history. July net paid circulation 


—over 4,560,000! vo“ JOURNAL 








Later Week 
WE ARE 

PARTICIPANTS IN THE . . 
ownEncninaeebeaicn curring during the term of an agreement, 
Re ES since most contracts require the union to 

caneopinicn use the grievance machinery of the con- 
tract in place of such strikes. 

Loss of Wagner Act protection by in- 
dividual workers who go out on strike in 
violation of a contract. This would permit 
employers to discharge employes after a 
strike. Unions might try to counteract 
this type of penalty by demanding contract 
provisions pledging employers to reinstate 
strikers. Most strike settlements actually 
contain such an agreement. 

Outlawing of secondary boycotts. One 
of the forms of union activity severely 
criticized by Congress in the past is the 
boycott in which a union refuses to permit 
its members to work on materials processed 
by a rival union’s members. 

Mediation machinery and a cooling-off 
period. Congress already has voted in favor 
of a mediation board that would be given 
60 days in which to seek a settlement of a 
dispute before a union would be permitted 
to strike. Approval of a similar plan, when 
presented again, can be expected. 

Countermoves by labor against laws 
of this type already are under way. John L, 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Work- 
; ers, Is setting the pace in two demands 
Ff ; 4 he is making on the soft-coal industry. 


a =. . . . 
7 ee ‘: : 2 oP +!" mm He re In one demand, Mr. Lewis is asking for 


y! |i elimination of the no-strike clause that has 








appeared for years in coal contracts. 


i ds “2 yf nH § Under that clause, operators could levy 
12 LV1 Ud fines against individual union members 
who struck during the life of a contract. 
Mr. Lewis reportedly feels that the no- 


Pro h lems iad ; Lees f strike clause would give operators the 
on industry s countless uses Ior right to sue the UMW for damages in the 


event a law is enacted permitting suits for 


Jol-J beh eLe MRo toe UN sVos-{- SEN 0) Colo log ob aE COMM s(-yolblo) bomb deb colblos emp eet=) vent a law 
violation of contracts. 


years, number among the hundreds of thousands. In a second demand, Mr. Lewis is out to 
‘ , ‘ age : get a provision that will permit reopening 
Republic technologists give unstinting attention to of contracts on short notice. He believes 
these ‘single case’’ requirements. Often, in finding that unions must be prepared to amend 
; : Be | 2 their contracts in line with whatever meas- 

the solution, new or improved principles are discov- ure Congress might enact. (For further de- 
tails on Mr. Lewis’s strategy see page 16.) 


ered and adapted to the Republic line. You benefit I scclilwnaice snnsen’ te Ms. Lc 


from this repeated source of improvement when you likely to be followed by leaders of other 
: unions. They are not likely, however, to 


Hiro} co (=) apeel-Tol elo seb lorod mp able)ol-yae) Colotbles (<M ecoyeeMigeleealletdeyig ih \ciuians tome dnnitinn some Oa 
Republic 1Dytreeteibt veya strike-control law at the next session. 


Mr. Reilly's Dissent 


On Union Majorities 
A suggestion that a union be compelled 
to prove its strength when an employer 


ate ee challenges its majority status at the ex- 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION piration of a contract is advanced by 
0 re Gerard D. Reilly in one of his final dis- 
senting opinions before retiring from the 
REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS WWeiyy tee DELUKE TIMER. Matas National Labor Relations Board. 
YOUNGSTOWN. O ‘ CONSHOHOCKEN, PA NLRB rules now permit an employer to 
: — petition for an election when there are two 
unions demanding bargaining rights for 
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1, Note roomy compartment for driver, and how engine housing serves as 
desk and extra load space for first deliveries and special packages. The 
extra-high body, ease of loading, unloading and working the load, save 
driver energy, and as much as two hours driver-time a day. Thus more can 
be accomplished each day, with resultant increased profits. 








ee i 
2. International DeLuxe Delivery Truck, Model K-3-M, with 92-foot Metro 
Body. The wheelbase is only 113 inches, yet the load space of 280 cubic 
feet is up to twice that obtainable with conventional chassis and body. 
Based on load-carrying capacity the first cost of the K-3-M is considerably 
less than that of conventional panel body trucks, 


PICTURE STORY OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL DELUXE DELIVERY TRUCK 
With All-Steel, Extra Capacity Metro Body for Light, Bulky Loads on Multi-Stop a 


Motor Truck Division, International Harvester Company, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


TUNE IN “HARVEST OF STARS” EVERY SUNDAY. NBC NETWORK. SEE NEWSPAPERS FOR TIME AND STATION. 


3. All units of International DeLuxe Delivery Trucks are easy to get at. The 
insulated engine cover can be removed in a few seconds. A hinged section 
provides quick access to master brake cylinder and starter. The floor is 
quickly removed for easy access to clutch and transmission. The battery is 
conveniently located. Extra compartment above driver's seat is for driver's 
records and other papers. 
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4. The International DeLuxe Delivery Truck is streamlined inside as well as 
out. It takes less garage space, less space at the loading dock, and is 
highly maneuverable in traffic. Its appearance compels attention, and makes 
it an unusually effective mobile advertising medium. Every unit and arrange- 
ment is planned to provide the utmost efficiency. It is the ideal truck for 
light, bulky loads on multi-stop routes. 
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Well-seasoned 


While green lumber has its uses, the permanent con- 
struction job requires a well-seasoned product. Slings that 
carry a heavy responsibility also need maturity—the long 
life and security imparted by a seasoned maker. 


¥% Whether your lifts are lumber or locomotives, 
you'll find Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings well-fitted 
to do the handling. Their dependability comes from a 
combination obtainable nowhere else: patented braiding... 
the inbred stamina of Yellow Strand Wire Rope... 
Broderick & Bascom’s 70 years of exclusive rope manufacture. 
For sustained production, couple these work-saving slings 
with smooth-running Preformed Yellow Strand on cranes. 
Both tools expedite schedules, lower costs. Remember the high- 
visibility Yellow Strand that certifies their origin. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 
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PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ec BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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the same group of employes. The Board. 
however, does not require unions to prove 
their majority status whenever renegotiat- 
ing a contract. 

Mr. Reilly argued that a union that re- 
fused to submit to a collective-bargaining 
election among the employes when an em- 
ployer doubted its majority status should 
not receive the support of NLRB in ob. 
taining a new agreement. The opinion was 
written in a case involving the Harris. 
Woodson Co., of Lynchburg, Va. 

A majority of the NLRB found that 
the company had violated the Wagner Act 
by refusing to bargain with the CIO 
United Candy Workers. The company had 
cancelled an existing contract and _ re- 
fused to deal with the union on the ground 
that a substantial majority of the em- 
ployes no longer wanted the union to rep- 








Wiocsiticsininisss os - 
—Harris & Ewing 


GERARD REILLY 
e « » membership test for unions? 


resent them. The majority of the Board 
held that the company had rejected a 
union offer to prove its majority status by 
submitting evidence of its current dues- 
paying membership. The evidence in the 
case, according to Chairman Paul M. 
Herzog and John M. Houston, showed that 
the union had a majority of the employes. 

Mr. Reilly admitted there were “indica- 
tions” that the union retained a majority 
after expiration of its contract. He con- 
tended, however, that the union in this and 
other similar cases should consent to an 
NLRB election to prove its right to a new 
contract. He argued that, by permitting 
unions whose majority status is chal- 
lenged to avoid an election test, the Board 
was depriving individual employes of their 
right to disavow their current union bar- 
gaining agency if they wished to do so. 

This suggestion of Mr. Reilly’s, along 
with others advanced by him previously, 
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It’s the Talk of the World! 
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P N Buenos Aires, Bucharest. Shanghai or Havana, _—_ where. “Know-how” developed in our foreign lab- 

— | in every tongue of 40 different countries, the oratories is integrated at American research 

’ An “talk” is IT&T. Over wire, cable, radio or telephone —_ headquarters to keep the United States foremost in 

Ines ...through systems operated, managed, designed or every phase of communications, television and radio. 

| _ built by IT&T...or on equipment made in the lab- ¥% Through its quarter-century of leadership in 

fre oratories and factories of America’s largest overseas | world-wide communications, IT&T has advanced the 

dica- communications company, the world has been knit — economy at home and abroad, stimulated America’s 

pes into a neighborhood of friendly voices. x In serv- ~ scientific progress, and has given practical expres- 

ies ing the world, IT&T serves America. Goods made in __ sion to the closer understanding and unity of thought 

ting our numerous plants raise living standards every- _ that must prevail in a better world. 

chal- 

joard 

ye INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
0 $0. 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

slong 

usly, America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 
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For Zest...Come West | 


To Las Vegas, Nevada 


Ride a cow pony through desert splendor 
... hike mountain trails... fish for trout in 
sky-blue Lake Mead... then relax in the 
modern luxury of your room at the Last 
Frontier. Name-band dancing in the 
Ramona Room... exciting times in the 
Gay Nineties Bar and Club ‘’21’ casino. 
You'll love every minute of it! 






THE EARLY WEST IN 
MODERN SPLENDOR 


Write for Colorful 
Folder 
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THE WORLD OF TRAVEL AND 
KNOWLEDGE IN YOUR HOME 





Leagues away, yet as near as your arm chair... are all 
the reality, the sound, the color and action of “being 
there’. Thousands of exciting, 16mm films on travel, 
education and entertainment are available to provide you, 
your family and friends with “tailor-made” enjoyment. 


See and hear these films—and your own—with the 
outstanding sound fidelity and picture brilliance of the 
world-famous Victor Animatophone. So easy to operate, 
so professional in performance. Write today for a 
demonstration. 


CTO rR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
-A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP. 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York @ Chicago 


EQUIPMENT SINCE 1923 


16MM 


Later Week 








may be incorporated in some of the bills 
certain to be introduced in the next Con- 
gress to seek changes in the Wagner Act. 


NLRB Election Rule 
In Atom-Bomb Plants 


Employe bargaining elections at three 
atomic-bomb plants at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
this week brought to notice a seldom-in- 
voked rule of the National Labor Relations 
Board on the right of “no union” to a place 
in a run-off election. A no-union vote on 
the ballot ranked second to the AFL and 
higher than the CIO in one plant in the 
first election, but the CIO replaced it on 
the run-off ballot under this rule. 

The ballots in the run-off elections thus 
gave employes of two plants a choice be- 
tween AFL and CIO as their bargaining 
agency, while employes in the other plant 
could vote for the AFL or no union. 

In two of the plants—the Carbon & 
Carbide Co. and Tennessee Eastman—the 
groups placing first and second in the vot- 
ing held Jast August were included on the 
run-off ballots. 

This system did not apply, however, at 
Monsanto Chemical Co. Here the AFL in 
the first election received the highest vote 
and the no-union vote placed second. CIO 
was third. NLRB ruled that because CIO 
received more than 20 per cent of the 
votes in this election, it had earned a place 
in the run-off with the AFL, and the no- 
union designation was excluded. This was 
under a rule that the NLRB said seldom 
was applied because the situation rarely 
arose where a union placing third had 20 
per cent or more of the votes. 

Explanation given by NLRB for this 
rule is that a majority of the employes at 
Monsanto had indicated that they wished 
to be represented by either the AFL or 
CIO. The Board said it therefore gave the 
employes a choice between the two unions, 
rather than between the AFL and no 
union. Where a no-union vote is highest, 
as at the Tennessee Eastman plant at Oak 
Ridge, the Board gives it a place on the 
run-off ballot. 

NLRB officials said that the 20 per cent 
rule invoked in the Monsanto case is in 
line with the Wagner Act’s purpose to 
encourage collective bargaining. 


AFL's Drive to See 
Company Records 


Advice to member unions from the na- 
tional office of the AFL continues to stress 
increased productivity as a means of head- 
ing off inflation. This advice now couples 
the production argument with a demand 
that employers allow unions to see their 
confidential financial and production ree- 
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WANTED: FREIGHT CAR STRETCHERS 


We've never seen one—but they’d be mighty handy 
right now. There’s a record-breaking harvest now being 
moved by the railroads. Industrial production is rising. 
There just aren’t enough freight cars to move all the 
traffic as quickly and efficiently as we'd like. 

During the war, the railroads couldn't obtain all the 
new cars they needed. Even now, material shortages and 
other difficulties are holding up freight car construction. 
And an ever-increasing number of freight cars are wear- 
ing out due to heavy wartime service. 

The average freight car load has decreased in the last 
year. More cars are carrying less-than-carload lots. And 
the adoption of the five-day week by many industries 
has increased the time that cars stand idle waiting to 


be loaded or unloaded. 


If the average time it takes each car to handle a load 
could be reduced by one day, it would add the equivalent 
of 100,000 cars to the nation’s supply. Railroads are 
striving to reduce this “turn-around” time by speeding 
up the hauling, switching and repair of cars wherever 
possible. Shippers and receivers of freight can help 
stretch freight cars by loading and unloading them at 
least six full days a week. 

Working together, as they did so successfully during 
the war, railroads and shippers can overcome these 


shortages and avoid business losses. 


FREE! Write to Room 944, Transportation Bldg, 
Washington 6, D. C. for your copy of the booklet 
TRANSPORTATION — A POLICY FOR THE FUTURE. 
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ords in order to assist in negotiation of 
wage agreements. 

Points of advice currently offered to 
the membership through the Labor’s 
Monthly Survey of AFL are as follows: 

Increase production and improve ef- 
ficiency. The Survey says “this is the only 
way to get a wage increase without raising 
prices and living costs.” Output is said to 
have made excellent progress in the last 
three months, but not yet meeting demand. 

Strike only as a last resort. Bargaining 
in good faith with employers is recom- 
mended. Unions are urged to call in fed- 
eral conciliators and use other means of 
avoiding strikes, if at all possible. 

Negotiate wage increases within price 
ceilings or within existing prices where 
there are no ceilings. 

In connection with wage negotiations, 


Bon ‘ 
—Harris & Ewing 


AFL ECONOMIST SHISKIN 
the look would be confidential 





unions are urged to ask employers for per- 
mission to inspect their books. The unions, 
it is argued, need facts on output costs if 
they are to present “realistic” demands 
based upon the employer's ability to pay. 
While this proposal appeared to resemble 
the demand made upon General Motors 
last year by the CIO United Auto Work- 
ers. the editor of the AFL Survey—Boris 
Shiskin-——contends that it is not the same. 
The AFL, he says, is asking for a look at 
the books only on a confidential basis, 
while the Auto Workers intended to publi- 
cize the company’s financial reports. 
This AFL. request for an inspection of 
the company’s financial records is not ex- 
pected to meet with much more success 
than did the Auto Workers plan, which 
was turned down by General Motors. The 
extent to which AFL unions will follow the 
advice on increasing output also is in 
doubt. AFL affiliates do not always follow 
suggestions from the national office. 




















Bruce Russell 


--- OF THE 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 


When an artist, of all people, 
sits for his portrait, he puts on 
his best Sunday smirk — giy- 
ing us this smiling Cugat-ature 
of Editorial Cartoonist Bruce 
Russell, winner of the 1946 


Pulitzer Prize. 


Usually drawing instead of 
posing, Mr. Russell daily dis- 
sects with agile pen the humor- 
ous, momentous, sometimes 
tragic high spots of the day’s 
news. His penetrating om 
toons add to the intelligently- 
diversified, f amily-wide ap- 
peal which makes the Times 
“everybody’s newspaper” in 
Southern California . . . de- 
livered to more homes than 
any other West Coast daily. 


LOS ANGELES 


Times 


Represented by 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 
New York, Chicago, Detroit 
and San Francisco 
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/ . or indirectly, practically every industry, every busi- 
ness, and every home is served in some measure by products of 
Eaton. Automotive, aviation, farm machinery, electrical manu- 
facturing, the railroads, machine tools, petroleum — these are 
some of the basic industries with which the various Eaton divisions 
have been privileged to cooperate in adding to the efficiency of 


both products and services. 


Every manufacturer in these or associated industries is 
invited not only to investigate Eaton products, but to make use 


of Eaton’s many specialized research and engineering facilities. 


= AT e) IN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Plants: CLEVELAND « MASSILLON « DETROIT e SAGINAW « BATTLE CREEK 
MARSHALL ¢ LAWTON « VASSAR « KENOSHA « WINDSOR (CANADA 
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Automotive Heater- 
Defroster Units 


Rotor Pumps 

Cold Drawn Wire 
Coil Springs 

Leaf Springs 
Two-Speed Truck Axles 
Stampings 


Permanent Mold Gray Iron 
Castings 


Dynamatic Devices 
Valve Seat Inserts 


Sodium Cooled and Poppet 
Valves 


Hydraulic Valve Lifters 
Tappets 

Snap and Retainer Rings 
Spring Lock Washers 


Springtite Assemblies 











Workers You 
Can Depend On 


Workers who know that your success 
means their success ...and who work 
to that end! 

The men and women who will man 
your plant when you locate in the 
N. C. & St. L. territory are intelli- 
gent, able-bodied, native-born. They 
want to keep their way of life... and 
guarantee their own future by mak- 
ing their jobs—and your business— 
pay dividends. 

Many communities in the N.C.and 
St. L. territory are ready to cooper- 
ate with you and help you locate in 
areas that offer abundant, low-cost 
power, dependable labor supply and 
a moderate climate. 

Write to J. A. Senter, General 
Development Agent, Nashville, 
Tenn., for confidential reports on 
attractive sites. 
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Weve Been Lslzee!s 
ABOUT RULES FOR PAY CHANGES 


Government stabilization agencies are 
holding a tight hand on wage and salary 
reductions. Many employers who try to 
cut the pay rates of their employes are 
finding that strong controls still are in 
effect. The same is true when it comes to 
trying to revise schedules for paying 
commission, bonuses and other forms of 
compensation. But sometimes reductions 
can be made without getting approval. 

On the other hand, the way is being 
made easier for raising wages and salaries 
without approval, and later using these 
increases as the basis for seeking higher 
price ceilings. Stiff penalties, however, can 
be applied to employers who increase or 
lower pay rates in violation of the Sta- 
bilization Act. This makes it important to 
know just what wage and salary stabiliza- 
tion rules still apply, and how they are 
being interpreted during the present re- 
conversion period. 


Can salaries and wages ever be cut 
without getting approval? 

Only in one case. An employer ‘can cut 
to $5,000 a year the pay of an employe, 
regardless of how much he is making, with- 
out getting approval. Here, “pay” means 
base salary or wage plus any commission, 
bonus or other form of compensation cus- 
tomarily paid. If a proposed cut would 
drop the pay of an employe below $5,000, 
then approval is supposed to be obtained 
before the reduction is made. Otherwise, 
there is a violation of present stabilization 
rules. (The rules do not apply to employers 
of eight or fewer persons.) 


How does this apply, for example, 

to commissions paid to salesmen? 
If the salesmen receive more than $5,000 
a year, then they are under the Salary 
Stabilization Unit of the Treasury, rather 
than the Wage Stabilization Board, when 
it comes to salary adjustments. Their 
commissions can be reduced to bring earn- 
ings down to $5,000. But, to cut their earn- 
ings below this figure, prior approval must 
be obtained from the Wage Stabilization 
Board. SSU has control over salaries of 
persons earning more than $5,000, and of 
executive, administrative and _ professional 
workers not represented by labor unions. 
WSB controls the wages of most other 
workers. 


Can commission rates be cut if higher 
OPA ceilings have increased the 
earnings of salesmen? 

Again, the $5,000 dividing line determines. 

Commission rates can be reduced, without 

approval, to bring earnings of a salesman 

down to this point, no matter how large 
his earnings now are. But prior approval is 
required before ‘cutting the commission of 


any salesman whose earnings would be 
dropped below this $5,000 level. In one re- 
cent case, a firm argued that, under the pro- 
posed lower commission rates, each sales- 
man would receive as much as heretofore 
or more, because of higher OPA ceilings on 
the products. But WSB rejected the plan, 
because it was not convinced. It felt that 
some might receive less under the new rates, 


Suppose some salesmen receive more 
than $5,000, and others less? 
Then a new commission schedule must be 
approved insofar as it affects those receiy- 
ing less than $5,000. And WSB policy is to 
scrutinize such changes to determine 
whether any person is required to take a 
cut. The Board usually will turn down a 
proposal that results in such a reduction. 


Take another recent case before WSB. 
Some of a company’s salesmen received a 
guaranteed salary plus an incentive pay- 
ment on sales. Others received a different 
salary rate and a bonus on extra sales. 
Some earned more than $5,000 a year, 
others less. The company wanted to put 
all salesmen on the same basis, which 
would mean larger total earnings for 
some, ‘smaller for others. WSB said no to 
the lower payments. It approved adoption 
of the plan on condition that no sales- 
man’s earnings would be below $5,000, or 
less than they would have been under the 
old plan, whichever was lower. 


When can salaries and wages be 
reduced? 

WSB and SSU sometimes will approve 
cuts to eliminate what they consider 
“gross inequities.” They also can approve 
reductions if the “effective transition to a 
peacetime economy” is involved. But ap- 
proval on these grounds usually is hard to 
get. WSB did, however, allow one com- 
pany to reduce the salary of a store man- 
ager on the ground of gross inequity in the 
amounts paid by this company and its 
nearest competitor. In another case, a com- 
pany was not allowed to cut the salary of 
an office manager because the company 
did not show that gross inequity or ef- 
fective reconversion was involved. 


What about bonus payments? 
Bonuses, just as commissions and _ other 
special payments, are considered part of 
an employe’s total compensation. Where 
it has been customary to pay bonuses in 
the past, approval must be obtained before 
they are dropped or cut if an employe’s 
total earnings fall below $5,000. They can 
be cut to this point without approval. 


Some companies have received permission 
to drop bonuses that were paid strictly as 
a wartime measure to increase production, 
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even though earnings of their workers were 
reduced. This has been approved because 
these companies shifted from wartime to 
peacetime production. 


In what other cases must approval 
be obtained to change methods 
of pay? 

Changes in wage structures and merit-rat- 

ing plans that involve demotion or reduc- 

tion in pay for some workers require ap- 
proval. Also, changes in methods of com- 
puting overtime pay usually must be ap- 
proved. Furthermore, SSU and WSB do 
not always agree on such plans. Sometimes, 

SSU will approve a pay method insofar 

as it affects salaried workers, and WSB 

will disapprove the same plan for other 
workers. 


Changes that involve reductions in pay for 
time spent on vacation or sick leave also 
require approval. Revisions of methods of 
figuring vacation pay, reflecting shorter 
work weeks, cannot be put into effect with- 
out approval. Such revisions that bring less 
vacation pay usually are disapproved. 


When must wage and salary in- 
creases be approved? 


The general rule is that wage and salary 
increases must be approved before they 
can be used as the basis for seeking higher 
price ceilings. Otherwise there is no barrier, 
except in the building and construction 
industry, to raising wages and salaries. The 
rules recently have been changed, how- 
ever, so that pay increases may be granted 
at any time even though they later may 
be used as the basis for higher price ceil- 
ings. Previously, an employer had to apply 
within 30 days, or give notice of the raises, 
if they were to be used in petitioning for 
higher prices. In industries where price 
controls have been removed, wages and 
salaries can be raised without approval. 


Wages and salaries of building and con- 
struction workers are treated differently. 
All increases in these fields must be 
approved before being put into effect. 
These cases are handled by the Wage Ad- 
justment Board of the Department of 
Labor, acting as special agent for the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 


How are violators of the rules pe- 
nalized? 


The law provides fines and imprisonment 
for violators of the Stabilization Act, but 
these are not the measures resorted to by 
enforcement agencies. Instead, persons not 
complying are penalized through the in- 
come tax. Wage and salary payments made 
in conflict with the stabilization rules are 
simply disallowed as business expenses that 
can be deducted from taxable income. 
Under this system, persons who make un- 
authorized reductions in wages and salaries, 
as well as those who make unauthorized 
increases, are penalized through disallow- 
ance of tax deductions. 
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The extraordinary quality of Bacardi is at- 
Bacardi 


Cuba Libre 
Juice of half a lime; 
one jigger of 
BACARDI; 
in a highball glass 


tested by some simple facts ... it is the world’s 
largest selling rum... it is a fixture in the finest 
clubs and cafes... among drinkers it has wona 
three to one preference. The reason? Only 
Bacardi’s exclusive formula imparts that clean, 
delicate and extremely rare natural flavor... 





with ice; 


there is no substitute. fill with cola, 


e Rum, 89 PROOF... BACARDI Imports INC., NEW YORK a 





Do you find yourself, now and then, reckoning with memories 
of pink beaches, winding limestone lanes, the scent of hibiscus 
and oleanders? In short, is Bermuda on your mind? 

The islands are busy reconverting from war. Many of the 
hotels and guest houses already are open. But it will be some 
months before there will be ample facilities for every one. 

So—before you leave for the islands—be sure to have your 
TRAVEL AGENT arrange round-trip passage and reservations and 
obtain confirmation of hotel or guest-house accommodations. 

Meanwhile, write for a new FREE illustrated folder. 
Address: Bermuda Trade Development Board, Dept. 31, 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Special Report. 


Improvement in low-income 
areas. Better position for 
consumers in the Southeast 


Individual incomes in the low-income 
sections of U.S. still are growing more 
rapidly than those in the high-income sec- 
tions. New official figures covering 1945 
reveal that, in per capita income, people in 
the South and the Northwest are continu- 
ing to gain on people in the Northeast and 
the Far West. 

Income trends among States during the 
period from 1929 through 1944 were dis- 
cussed in the Aug. 16, 1946, issue of The 
United States News. Now, a preview of 
new postwar trends, which may continue 
through 1946 and thereafter, is given by 
the figures for 1945, which include five post- 
war months. These new trends and the fac- 
tors that are causing them are of concern 


= extensive research on a topic of--out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


SHIFT IN STATES’ WEALTH 


South Dakota‘s Percentage Gain That Surpasses All Others for 1945 


to all income receivers and all individuals 
and businesses selling commodities or 
services. 

Increase in per capita income for the 
nation as a whole in 1945 over 1944 was 
only 2 per cent, against a 100 per cent gain 
from 1940 through 1945. But, as the map 
and table on these pages show, changes 
in per capita incomes from 1944 to 1945 
varied from a 16 per cent advance in South 
Dakota to a 7 per cent decline in Michigan 
and Washington. 

Biggest increases were registered en- 
tirely by States that are low or medium 
low on the income scale shown on page 54. 
All 18 States that made gains of 6 per cent 
or more in 1945 per capita incomes are in 
the group that had per capita incomes 
lower than the U.S. average of $1,150. 
Second in gains to South Dakota were 
Colorado, Iowa and Minnesota, with in- 
creases of 10 per cent. 


Four of the 13 making the biggest. gains 
are in the low 11 States on the income 
scale. These are New Mexico, West Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas and Tennessee, which re- 
corded per capita income increases of 6 and 
7 per cent. New Hampshire, thirty-fourth 
on the income scale, achieved a 9 per cent 
advance in 1945. 

Medium increases also centered in the 
low and middle States of the income scale 
Nine of the 12 States whose per capita 
incomes increased 3 to 5 per cent are in 
the lower-than-average income group 
Only exceptions are New York, Wisconsin 
and Illinois—as well as the District of 
Columbia. 

No increases greater than the 2 per 
cent U.S. average, or none at all, were 
registered by ten other States. In this group 
were the high-income States of Nevada 
and Massachusetts, medium-income States 
such as Kansas and Utah, and low-income 


Copyright, 1946, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 








Percentage Change in Per Capita Income, 1944 to 1945 


Wl INCREASE 6% TO 16% 
(1) INCREASE 1% TO 5% 
HB DECREASE 1% TO 7% 
NO CHANGE 
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Get this! Three gents put up at a hotel, paying $30 rent in 
advance. Shortly afterward the clerk discovers that he has 
overcharged them $5, so he sends that amount back by the 
bellhop. But the bellhop, a weak character, returns only $3. 
Now the men have paid $27 and the bellhop has $2 — 
making a total of $29. What became of the extra dollar? 


And a very appropriate little problem, too. For many’s the 
dollar that's vanishing, these days, in seemingly simple 
Operations. 


Metal turmifi@M@@sts are a problem. The chances are that 
turning’ a@ecounts fors25 per cent or more of all machining 
time in your plant. 
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There are cases in our files of savings of hundreds of dollars 
a month in the manufacture of a single part by the use of 
Jones & Lamson machines. Our machines are designed 
specifically for the most efficient use of carbide tools which 
can remove metal 200 to 500 per cent faster. We have 
solved many tough cost problems. Solving them is our 


business. 
Be skeptical of the production efficiency of all metal turning 
equipment in your plant. 


Telephone or write for a Jones & Lamson engineer who will be 
glad to consult with you on all phases of your metal turning 
problems. 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes @ Fay Automatic Lathes e@ 
Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering MachineseAutomatic 
Thread Grinders @ Optical Comparators @ Automatic Opening 
Threading Dies and Chasers @ Ground Thread Flat Rolling Dies. 








Special Repou 








States like Virginia, Georgia and South 
Carolina. 

Losses in per capita income, on the 
other hand, were limited almost entirely to 
the high-income States. Of the 13 States 
whose per capita income actually declined 
as the nation’s rose in 1945, all but two 
—Maine and Texas—are in the group 
with incomes of $1,200 or more. 

Washington and Michigan, fourth and 
fifteenth respectively on the income scale, 
dropped 7 per cent in per capita income 
in 1945. Connecticut and Oregon, third 
and twelfth on the scale, fell 4 per cent. 
And New Jersey, sixth on the list, de- 
clined 3 per cent. 

That is the picture of per capita income 
changes in 1945. As for the causes of these 
shifts in income from high-income to low- 
income States: 

Reasons for mainienance of high in- 
comes in some States and declines in oth- 
ers are tied in closely with what happened 
to them during the war. In general, those 
States whose wartime gains depended least 
on military payments and war-industry 
pay rolls were affected least by war’s end. 

Farm States whose big increases in war- 
time per capita income resulted mostly 
from high levels of agricultural prices 
made most of the big gains in 1945. 

Thus, in the agricultural Northwestern 
region cornered by Kansas, North Dakota, 
Montana and Colorado, the average 1945 
increase was 5 per cent, biggest for all 
regions. Virtually all States in the region 
made bigger-than-average gains. Those few 
Northwestern States which, like Kansas, 
had more war industries than the others, 
on the other hand, made smaller gains. 


hes 28 


MIDWEST FARMER 
Income gainer 
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Per Capita Incomes, 1945 

(Inciuding goods and services) 
State Income State Income 
N. Y. $1,595 S.Dak. $1,083 
Calif. 1,480 Mo. 1,063 
Conn. 1,449 Minn. 1,061 
Wash. 1,407 Ida. 1,054 
Del. 1,381 Me. 1,051 
NJ: 1,373 Utah 1,023 
D.C. 1,361 Vt. 1,023 
Ill. 1,360 Fla. 996 
Mass. 1,321 N.H. 971 
Ohio 1,289 Ariz. 918 
RA. 1,268 Tex. 917 
Oreg. 1,266 Va. 903 
Nev. 1,243 Okla. 889 
Md. 1,212 W. Va. 839 
Mich. 1,212 Tenn. 813 
Pa 1,199 N. Mex. 812 
Mont. 1,172 La. 785 
Wis. 1,161 Ga. 745 
Ind. 1,152 Ky. 735 
N. Dak. 1,123 N35; 732 
Nebr. LE Ala. 700 
Kans. 1,118 SC. 663 
Ta. 1,109 Ark. 654 
Colo. 1,100 Miss. 556 
Wyo. 1,096 











Similarly, per capita incomes in the agri- 
cultural South were held up by high farm 
production and farm prices in 1945. Post- 
war cancellation of war contracts in the 
South, where more war manufactures lo- 
cated than in the Northwest, hit the South 
harder than other farm sections. But 
payments to locally stationed military 
personnel were a bigger source of income 
in the South, particularly the Southwest, 
than in the rest of the country, and these 
helped to bolster individual-income levels 
throughout 1945. 

Thus, ten of the 15 Southern States 
achieved greater-than-average per capita 
income increases in 1945, and three others 
matched the national average. Only Texas, 
the Southern State that had the biggest 
war-industry pay rolls, saw an actual in- 
come drop in 1945, and that only 1 per 
cent. 

Industrial States, in contrast, especially 
those with the most war plants, were hit 
hardest by the end of the war. Washington 
and Michigan, two States in which wartime 
incomes were expanded most by war-indus- 
try pay rolls, felt the impact worst of all. 

Others—Oregon, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, California—experienced declines in per 
capita incomes as war contracts were can- 
celed, factory pay rolls fell off during recon- 
version, and workers saw their private 
incomes stopped or reduced. 

Now, as to continuation of, or changes 
in, these trends in 1946 and thereafter: 

Outlook for individual incomes among 
the different States in the postwar period 
is to depend largely on what happens to 
farm prices in the farm States, to factory 
pay rolls in the normally industrial States, 
and to the move toward industrialization 
of the so-called “underdeveloped” States. 


Individual incomes in the farm States, 
particularly in the Northwest where indus- 
trialization has been slow, depend on farm 
output and prices. Those prices are holding 
up this year. They may not stay up 
throughout all of 1947. When, or if, they 
drop sharply, the Northwestern States, 
some Central States and the Southern 
States will feel the blow. 

However, factory pay rolls in the South 
were growing steadily before the war. And 
this trend, accelerated during the war, 
may continue. If it does, wide swings in 
farm income will have less effect on the 
South than on the Northwest. 

In addition, one temporary source of 
income is drying up for the South. Mili- 
tary payments were a big factor in sup- 
porting income levels in the South, espe- 
cially the Southwest, throughout 1945. 
The more or less complete loss of this 
source will be felt more strongly in the 
South and Southwest than elsewhere. 

Incomes in Northeastern and Far West- 
ern States, where manufactures are of 
longer standing, are expected to be more 
stable. How these States fare in relation 
to the national average thus is likely to 
depend more on the gains or losses made 
in agricultural States and those gradually 
being industrialized. 

For U.S. as a whole, individual in- 
comes are increasing this year, probably 
to an all-time high on a per capita basis 
unless there is a sharp downturn before 
the end of 1946. But the incomes that all 
individuals will have to spend and save 
are to depend more on continuing pros- 
perity for the whole country than on 
developments within any one region. 
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WEST COAST SHIPWORKER 
Income loser 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
RE Ea? 


IMAGINATION MEASURES STRENGT) 





THEY’RE LEARNING HOW 
TO BUTCHER “BEEF”! 


This photograph takes you behind 
the scenes in the development of an 
important car improvement. 

It shows the front of a car—minus 
engine and body—but with wheels 
and steering mechanism complete. 

On this ingenious laboratory de- 
vice, the wheels may be turned from 
side to side and raised or lowered, 
simulating what happens to a car’s 
steering and wheel suspension under 
severe driving conditions. 





é 


TO MAKE BETTER, SAFER CARS FOR YOU 


Here our engineers have been able 
to measure, more precisely than on 
a moving automobile, the strains 
those particular parts get. Thus they 
were able to determine exactly the 
strength and the factor of safety 
that should be built into them. 

But it is also important to avoid 
unnecessary weight—“‘beef,”’ they call 
it—in order to maintain easy steer- 
ing and riding comfort. 

So the engineers tested dozens of 
different designs and were able to 
develop improved parts that provide 
ample strength with unnecessary 
“beef” carved off. Today, as a result, 


our cars have wheel suspension and 
steering mechanisms that are safer, 
stronger, more efficient, easier-acting. 

Strength-testing like this leads to 
many advances in safety, durability 
and riding comfort. Yet it is only one 
of the ways we apply creative, prac- 
tical imagination to design, engineer 
and manufacture better products. 

That same imagination is responsi- 
ble for all the pioneering features our 
cars have introduced, including the 
New-Type Brakes and Safety-Rim 
Wheels of today’s most advanced 
cars—the new Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler. 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto Arysler 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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KING MEANS BEST IN EVERYTHING 
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D WHISK 


Enjoy King Whisky —from KENTUCKY! Discover why its 





de LIGHT ful smoothness, its mellow, satisfying flavor are 
applauded by the most discriminating. Treat yourself and 
your friends to Brown-Forman’s King of pre-war whisky 
today. Order it at your favorite club, bar or package store. 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
At Louisville in Kentucky 


ies in this product are 51 months or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 60% grain neutral spirits. 86 proof. 
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PRESSURE TO CUT DIVIDEND TAX 


Plans for Coaxing Money Into Stocks by Reducing Double Levy 


Revenue loss as barrier 
to change from system 
that favors bond buying 


Pressures are growing to provide relief 
from double taxation of corporation in- 
come—the practice of taxing corporation 
earnings once and then taxing the same 
income again when it is paid out in divi- 
dends to stockholders. These pressures 
are behind studies now being made by 
congressional and Treasury tax experts. 

What is being sought is a tax-relief 
formula that can be written into the 1947 
revenue law, under which investors will 
be given inducement to put their money 
into stocks rather than in bonds. It is 
contended that the double-taxation sys- 
tem is discouraging investors from taking 
the risk that goes with buying stock in 
new and expanding businesses. 

Bond interest now receives favored 
treatment under the tax laws. It is con- 
sidered a fixed charge of a corporation, 
and is deductible from gross income before 
corporation taxes apply. On the other 
hand, dividends are taxed twice—at the 
corporation level and, again, when they 
are paid out to individual stockholders. 

Several methods of providing more 
favorable treatment for capital invested 
in stocks now are being considered: 

Preferential treatment for preferred 
stockholders of all corporations, similar to 
that granted preferred stockholders of 
certain public utilities, is proposed. Divi- 
dends paid on preferred shares of cor- 
porations supplying telephone, gas, electric 
and water services to the public are ex- 
empted from corporate surtaxes. This 
means that these concerns may deduct 
the amount of such dividend payments 
from gross income before computing their 
surtaxes, but the deduction may not be 
made before computing the normal cor- 
porate tax. This treatment gives a partial 
tax exemption to preferred stockholders 
in this type of business that is not avail- 
able to preferred stockholders in other 
businesses. 

Some corporations not in the utility 
group contend that this privilege should 
be extended to preferred holders in all 
corporations. They take the position that 
many of these utilities are more pros- 
perous than some of the nonutility cor- 
porations that do not receive this exemp- 
tion. 

Equal treatment for dividends. An- 
other suggestion under study would per- 
mit corporations to deduct from their 
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gross incomes the entire amount of both 
preferred and common dividends, before 
computing net income. This would give 
dividend income the same treatment as 
interest income. While this is considered 
clear-cut relief from double taxation, it is 
argued by some that it probably would 
result in passage of a tax on undistributed 
profits, and might also handicap corpora- 
tions planning to expand their businesses 
out of profits, by discouraging the re- 
investment of profits. 

Any plan that might result in a return 
to the undistributed-profits tax will be 
opposed by business groups. Such a tax 
was tried in 1936, with a view to com- 
pelling corporations to pay out a larger 
share of their incomes in dividends. It is 
blamed by many for contributing to the 
business recession of 1937. 

Interest payments on bonds would be 
denied the deduction privilege now grant- 
ed them, under still another proposal. This 
plan is not widely favored, in spite of the 
fact that it would greatly increase Treas- 
ury revenues. It would make taxable the 
entire amount now paid as interest on 
outstanding bonds by corporations, other 
businesses, and individuals. One drawback 
to this plan is the fear that it would 
reduce considerably the amounts paid to 
stockholders in dividends. 





Exemption of dividend income, in 
whole or in part, from individual taxes is 
favored by some persons. One idea is to 
exempt dividend income from the indi- 
vidual normal tax, as was done prior to 
1935. Another plan calls for exemption of 
dividend income from surtaxes. A third 
proposal is that a portion of dividend in- 
come be exempt from both normal tax 
and surtax. These proposals would not 
affect corporate taxes and dividend poli- 
cies, but would provide some relief from 
double taxation for individuals. The prin- 
cipal objection to these proposals is that 
they would be of most benefit to stock- 
holders with large incomes. 

Objections are being raised to all plans 
so far advanced for alleviating double 
taxation, but some of the congressional 
and Treasury experts who have the matter 
under study are insisting that an answer 
must be found if this country is to have 
industrial expansion and postwar pros- 
perity. A way is being sought to encour- 
age investors to put their money to work 
as venture capital in private business, 
instead of investing in mortgages on such 
businesses in the form of bonds. 

Loss of revenue to the Treasury that 
would result from the relief plans now 
being advanced offers the principal ob- 
stacle to a solution. It is argued that this 
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... is the luxury of double taxation too deep-rooted for Congress? 
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A WELCOME 
ADDITION ; 


TO your $m 
OFFICE! ee 





ACTUAL SIZE 
4 in. high 
3% in. wide 





$5 
INITIALS SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
Needs Only 4 Fillings A Year! 
Of smart, modern design, the GIANT 
is a practical, handy, dependable 
lighter. Ideal for your desk ... and 
in your home, too! Covered in simu- 
lated leather; black and tan. Heav- 
ily chrome plated. At better stores 
everywhere. 

Engineered with the PamonsGalter 

Precision- Wtlled Tonition Wheel 


SS to NE. | 


3% The GIANT Lighters make 
an excellent gift for your 1946 
goodwill advertising. These can 
be supplied with individual chro- 
mium initials or with embossed 
firm name imprinted—or both, 
if desired. 


T WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS, 


Pel the Makers of Zephyr Windproof a 
SGALTER PRODUCTS CO. 


711 W. LAKE ST., DEPT. C, CHICAGO 6, HLL. 
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loss would have to be made up elsewhere, 
because the Government could not afford 
to give up such a large amount of tax 
revenue at a time when the country is 
trying to start paying off a staggering 
national debt of $268,000,000,000. 
Whatever formula is finally agreed upon 
by the experts will be submitted to con- 
gressional tax committees at the 1947 
session. Government revenue requirements 
for the next fiscal year will have consid- 
erable bearing on the type of relief plan 
proposed. It then will be up to Congress 
to decide whether it is ready to forego 
the luxury of a double-taxation system 
that has become rather deep-rooted. 


Plans for New Bonds 
The Treasury now has under considera- 
tion the issuance of two new types of sav- 
ings bonds. One type would be sold largely 
to small investors and the other would 
appeal mainly to savings banks, insurance 





—Harris & Ewing 
SAVINGS-BOND CHIEF CLARK 


«+. same paper—new use? 
companies, trust funds and such large 
investors. 

For small investors, the new bond, 
if issued, would be similar in form to the 
present Series E savings bond, but would 
differ in that it could be issued as col- 
lateral for bank loans. Series E bonds are 
not now negotiable. Buyers of the pro- 
posed new bonds would be able to borrow 
from the banks in small amounts, when 
pinched for emergency funds, without 
cashing bonds in their full amount. In this 
way, they would not be forced to cut into 
their savings when in temporary need of 
money. 

This new type of bond has been recom- 
mended by State directors of the Treas- 
ury’s Savings Bond Division. This Divi- 
sion is headed by Vernon L. Clark. Back 


of the proposal is a belief that issuance of 
such bonds will reduce appreciably the 
number of redemptions, thus enabling in. 
vestors to continue to use the bonds as the 
Treasury intends them to be used—ag 
savings. 

Details of the proposed new issue are 
not settled, nor is it definite that the 
Treasury will follow the recommendation 
of its Savings Bond Division. It is possible 
that E bonds now outstanding might be 
converted into bonds of the new _ issue. 
Or, instead of putting out a complete new 
issue, the Treasury might simply declare 
the Series E bonds to be good as col. 
lateral. 

In any event, the new bonds andouliall 
ly will bear the same rate of interest as the 
present 10-year Series E bonds. Under con. 
sideration, too, is a suggestion that the 
smallest denomination of the new bonds be 
$50, instead of $25, which is the smallest 
Series E bond issued. 

For large investors, the Treasury is 
discussing with banking representatives 
the possibility of issuing a new long-term 
Government bond. These discussions are 
continuing, and a decision may be reached 
in a few weeks. 


Plant-Expansion Outlook 


Business in the United States is in the 
midst of a huge expansion program. Off- 
cial figures show that approximately 
$3,200,000,000 is being spent for new 
plants and equipment during the third 
quarter of this year, now nearing an end. 

Figures are for corporations and un- 
incorporated businesses. Agriculture is ex- 
cluded. They compare with $2,200,000,000 
actually spent in the first three months of 
1946 and a planned expenditure of $2,900, 
000,000 in the second quarter of this year. 

These huge expenditures are coming at a 
time when many large corporations are 
finding it necessary to borrow for working 
capital as well as for plant expansion. The 
New York Federal Reserve Bank reports 
that demands for investment capital in the 
second half of 1945 were double those in 
the first half, and increased 30 per cent 
during the first six months of this year. At 
the same time, borrowings from commercial 
and industrial banks reached new highs. 

Working capital, built up by many in- 
dustries during the war, has shrunk con- 
siderably during reconversion. This 3s 
traceable to strikes and other delays that 
have held back production. The working 
capital of General Motors Corp., for ex 
ample, dropped from $952,000,000 in mid- 
1945 to $522,000,000 on June 30, 1946. 
G. M. saw its output of new cars thrown 
far off schedule by a series of strikes. 


Stimulus to Building 


Builders, insurance companies and other 
investors in real estate have a new induct 
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The newspaper nobody wanted 


pen smart boys in the New York 
city rooms said the newspaper was 
a flop. Circulation was dropping every 
day and advertising was at a new low. 


Nevertheless a group of business- 
men decided to take a chance, and 
looked around for a managing editor. 
All the big-time newspapermen turned 
the job down. They said it would take 
millions to revive the paper. 


This same spring of 1896, a success- 
ful young small-town publisher came 
to the big city looking for a newspaper 
opportunity. In time he met the group, 
and they liked him, his record, and his 
ideas. 


The group invited the young man 
to join the syndicate. He refused. It 
involved more money than he had, or 
cared to borrow. As an alternative, 
they offered him the management of 
the proposed paper at $50.000 a year. 
He refused again. He didn’t think he 
could run a newspaper his own way 
and satisfy absentee owners at the 
same time. 


Eventually the paper went into re- 
célvership, scheduled to last only until 


the group’s plan of reorganization was 
adopted. But the plan failed. So the 
men encouraged the young publisher to 
submit his own plan. He did—and it 
was accepted. 


The next thing he did was to come to 
the Bank of Manhattan. The Bank’s 
officers concluded that here, despite his 
youth, was a man with great vision and 
abilities. A loan of $50,000 was ar- 
ranged, which enabled him to acquire 
an interest in the paper. 


Within a few months, circulation and 
advertising started to rise. People be- 
gan to read and comment on the pa- 
per’s editorials. In a year it was out of 
the red, and in four years the young 


publisher was the controlling stock- 
holder. The paper’s reputation spread 
throughout the Metropolitan area— 
throughout the country—and, finally, 
throughout the world. 


The name of the young publisher 
was Adolph S. Ochs, and the paper, 
The New York Times, which is this 
year celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his association with it. 


The Bank of Manhattan files are 
full of success stories such as this. For 
at this Bank, businessmen fin’? not only 
financial assistance, but equally impor- 
tant, imagination—capable of recogniz- 
ing and encouraging great enterprises 
in the making. 








Bank of the 
Manhattan Company 


NEW YORK 


COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE 


MEMBER FEDERAL 





DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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VALL STREET 


For the Airlines: 
Wanted: A Daniel 

It’s no secret that a revolution is tak- 
ing place in the air industry—a revolu- 
tion so swiftly paced that it would 
require the judgment of a Daniel, the 
wisdom of a Socrates combined with 
the imagination of a Jules Verne in 
order to appraise its final result. The 
fact remains, individual airlines in the 
past year have been doing two jobs re- 
markably well—have carried on a 
tremendously expanded day-by-day 
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-.. No Sleepy Giant 


business and, at the same time, have 
been laying the groundwork for an al- 
most brand new airline system in the 
years ahead. The rub: What form will 
this new system take? 

No sleepy giant, the airline industry 
is fully aware of its many problems, is 
determined to transform them into 
opportunities. In order to help investors 
understand this situation, the nation- 
wide investment firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane has just com- 
pleted a study of the diverse factors 
confronting the industry. Entitled 
“ATRLINES—1946,” this booklet dis- 
cusses competition, Government regu- 
lation, labor costs, management prob- 
lems, passenger and cargo potentials, 
amount and types of new equipment as 
well as other varying aspects affecting 
the industry’s prospects. In addition, 
“ AIRLINES—1946” contains individual 
analyses of 18 leading companies. 

As with all M L, P, F & B studies, 
readers need only indicate their inter- 
est in order to receive a copy of ‘‘Arr- 
LINES — 1946.”* It will be mailed 
promptly—without charge. They will 
find it presents a frank, fair and factual 
picture of one of the most interesting 
of American industries. 

“For your copy ot *AIRLINES—1946’’ address your 


request to: Department ‘“‘USN,”’ Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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ment to build apartment houses and other 
rental properties. This inducement comes 
in the form of a ruling by Joseph D. 
Nunan, Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, permitting a faster rate of deprecia- 
tion on rental properties, for income tax 
purposes, in the early years of the life 
of the properties. 

Effect of the ruling will be to increase 
the amount that owners of rental housing 
can add to operating costs in the form 
of depreciation. This will provide a form 
of tax relief that federal housing au- 
thorities hope will be an incentive for 
the construction of large, new rental 
dwellings. 

A declining-balance method of ac- 
counting for depreciation is recognized 
under the ruling, on condition that the 
declining-balance rate not exceed 150 per 
cent of the so-called “normal straight line 
rate.” This means that, where an owner 
of rental property normally charged off 
depreciation at the rate of 2.5 per cent 





—Acme 
INTERNATIONAL REVENUER NUNAN 
.-. help for the home seeker 


a year, he now has the opportunity to 
charge off at the rate of 3.75 per cent a 
year. 

In the words of Mr. Nunan’s ruling: 
“Under this method, the amount of de- 
preciation in the case of new property 
computed at the applicable rate for the 
first year is subtracted from the cost or 
other basis of the property and the de- 
clining-balance rate would thereafter be 
applied to the resulting balances from 
year to year.” 

Rental-property owners, under the rul- 
ing, will not be restricted to the equal- 
amount installment method of charging 
off depreciation for tax purposes, but will 
have the choice of choosing between the 
“equal installment” method and the “de- 
clining balance” method. 








Safe... Comfortable... Convenient! 


Fast Wabash Trains 
Datly Berween.., 


DETROIT AND CHICAGO 
CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CiTy 
ST. LOUIS AND DETROIT 


St. Louis and Des Moines, St. Louis and Omaha 
~ St. Lovis and Toledo 


Wabash roadbeds give you 
extra daytime comfort or a 
good night’s sleep. You’re 
safe because automatic block 
signals control traffic on 
Wabash tracks... permit 
fast schedules. 

Between St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Denver, and the Pacific 
Coast, you enjoy Wabash 
safety, speed, comfort and 
convenience on the new 
streamliner “City of St. Louis.” 


TOM M. HAYES—Passenger Traffic Manager 
1495 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


“Fallow Une Fog” 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





... BUT DANGER ISN’T ALWAYS LABELED 


MANY A BUILDING contains a force as potentially 
destructive as T.N.T.... yet bears no warning 
notice. 

For example, wherever a heating boiler or hot- 
water tank has been installed, there is constant 
danger of sudden disastrous explosion. 

Records prove that no matter how modern— 
how automatic—such installations may be, they 
can fail. A faulty safety valve or the failure of an 
automatic control can transform an innocent 
looking heating device into an instrument of 
violent destruction. 


To the man who owns, leases or operates a 


building where people live or gather, such an ex- 
plosion can bring costly damage suits. 


The best safeguard against boiler or tank ex- 
plosion is regular inspection by skilled specialists. 
In addition, the prudent building owner will carry 
adequate insurance against all financial loss re- 
sulting from explosion. Both of these safeguards 
are offered in one Maryland policy. 


For complete information about all types of 
heating boiler insurance, call your local Maryland 
representative. Because your Maryland agent knows 
his business, it’s good: business for you to know him. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 
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@ Ideas and more ideas—over 150 of them 
in each issue of Household. Ideas on clothing, 
housing, child care...ideas on every subject 
important to more than 2,000,000 families 
in America’s big (it accounts for 66% of all 
non-farm single family dwellings) small city 
and town Aome market. 

Do these ideas get results? Just ask the 
advertiser who was snowed under by a 
55,000-coupon response to his four-color 
Household ad. 

Yes, if it’s America’s small city and town 
market you want to sell... Household is 


your magazine. 


HOUSEHOLD 


2 
AMacaziNe OF action (QWeeremclorcen’ 
FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 
CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Survey’s ‘Bargain Prices’ 

Sir:—With reference to your article, 
“Our Rapidly Climbing Prices” (issue of 
Aug. 30, 1946), I certainly would like to 
know where I could buy a woman’s suit 
for $16.95. About the cheapest suit I have 
seen in any department store is around 
$35, and a halfway decent suit cannot be 
purchased for less than $50. 

Another item is men’s shirts. Where can 
you buy a white shirt that will last through 
two washings for $2.95? 

Of course, I expect to pay more since 
the Government told the unions they 
could get more money per hour at a time 
when we were supposed to be holding the 
line on all prices. 

But I do object to being told by the 
OPA that living costs have only gone up 
15 per cent, when all durng the period 
of holding the line on prices I was paying 
35 to 40 per cent more. 

Let’s have the actual figures that the 
poor little fellows like us pay. 

Passaic, N. J. A. F. CHAPLIN 


[Ed. Note: The prices given as examples 
in our article on the rapid rise of living 
costs were shown to have these qualifica- 
tions: they are national averages, based on 
wide variations by sections. They are for 
goods of the quality that the average fam- 
ily, rather than the upper-income family, 
buys, and, therefore, appear low to many. 
They do not show all of the so-called “hid- 
den price increases,” such as the upgrading 
of some models, and the disappearance of 
many low-cost items, making it necessary 
for buyers to take more expensive goods 
or get nothing. 

The article was based on nation-wide 
surveys, conducted by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, of actual asking prices in 
stores. ] 


* * * 


Outlaw Atomic Bomb? 
Sir:—Can anyone with imagination 
really convince himself that any American 
lives were “saved” with the atomic bomb? 
Only temporarily! What we really did was 
to show the world a practical future way to 
bring undreamed-of destruction across the 
oceans to this country. The only possible 
way to atone now (or to save our own 
skins, for those who seem indignant at 
the moral approach) is to outlaw the bomb 
ourselves, now! It may be too late since 
we have already established it as a weapon, 
but it is our only chance. 
Champaign, IIl. 


M.S.K. 








In 
Philadelphia 


The experience gained 
through continuous 
association with 
Philadelphia business 
enterprises for 143 
years is at the disposal 
of business firms con- 
sidering a Philadelphia 
banking relationship. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 

Organized 1803 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 











‘CHANGES OF ADDRESS — 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 


- fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 


ing received and the new address at which you wish 
to receive copies. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
24th & N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 


176th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 














A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on October 1, 
1946, to stocknolders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on September 6, 1946. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 


August 16, 1946 Treasurer 
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Bachrach 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


OF MEN 


The Third Generation of a Famous Family 
of Portrait Photographers 

New York Boston « Chicago Phiiadeiphia * Washington 

Bradford Bachrach « Photograpber of Women 
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Of all the things in 
this world, only meteorites have 
been higher than the jet propelled 
devices that will patrol the strato- 
sphere—more than fifty miles up! 
—and bring back scientifically 
accurate observations. From this 
data, meteorologists expect, eventu- 
ally, to make the weather prediction 
in your daily newspaper as factual 


as the announcement of what’s 
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® The Weather Man is 


in Conference 


~-- 50 MILES UP! 


coming tomorrow...or next week 


...to your neighborhood movie. 


Its value to agriculture, transporta- 
tion and retail trade is estimated at 
more than a billion dollars a year. 
Every housewife will profit, too, and 
every taxpayer whose community 
ever had to foot the bill for an 


unexpected storm. 


Aerojet Engineering Corporation 


& Headquarters: AKRON, OHIO—Other Domestic Plants at: Wabash, Indiaoa 
(Mechanical Goods) * Pasadena and Azusa, California (Aerojet Engineering Corporation) 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio *« Waco and Baytown, Texas * Jeannette, Pennsylvania 
Barnesville, Georgia * Foreign Plants in: Mexico (2) * Chile * Venezuela « Portugal 


and the General Tire and Rubber 
Company of California—two of our 
subsidiaries—are providing the 
industrial “know-how” for this 
practical experiment in meteorol- 
ogy. It is another example’ of 
General’s program of collaboration 
with scientists in many fields to 
provide the proving ground for 
theories that promise better means 


of living. 
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LET US TAKE YOU 
RIGHT INTO THE MIDDLE OF 


136 MILLION DOLLARS Two to one! It just makes sense that your advertising 
IN DRUGSTORE SALES But are you sure it does? Hometown Daily Newspapers 








IN THE 11 WESTERN STATES 
¥% of all retail sales are made 
outside the six largest cities 








rp 5 1, OF THE DRUGSTORE SALES 
O IN THE 11 WESTERN 

STATES ARE MADE IN THE HOMETOWN 

DAILY NEWSPAPER MARKET 


7 to one — that’s about the way DRUGSTORE SALES in 
the Hometown Daily Newspaper Market compare with 
sales in the six largest cities of the 11 Western States. 


allocation should correspond to this great SALES potential. 
will give you 70% or better low-cost coverage of this 
rich market. Nothing else can give you this coverage. 


Hometown Daily Newspaper Publishers, 625 Market 
Street, San Francisco 5, California. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Irene] ef American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


To take a look at underlying factors in this period of pessimism..... 

Finished goods, under price control, were selling at prices that were 14 per 
cent lower in relation to costs than in the prewar period. 

Prices for finished goods, under the brief free markets, moved up to correct 
this disparity, and were only 4 per cent below prewar prices in relation to costs. 

Price control now is being restored before costs are fully absorbed. 

Business uncertainty thus promises to continue until price policy, under 
OPA, Agriculture and the Decontrol Board, becomes clearer. Official policy, laid 
down by Congress, calls clearly for a reflection of costs in final prices, but 
OPA has yet to put that policy into action, or to tell how it will be interpreted. 

Adjustment of the cost-price relationship remains to be made. 








Wage trends are another source of current uneasiness. 

Top union leaders are trying to soft-pedal demands for still higher wages. 

But these activities cannot be overlooked: 

Seamen struck against a wage-stabilization rule issued by the Government. 

Truckers tied up New York City in a demand for more wages. 

Auto workers have notified Chrysler that they want to renegotiate wages. 

These are signs that union leaders may not be able to hold workers in line on 
the wage issue. And, if such signs increase, employers will have uncertain wages 
as well as uncertain prices to contend against. 











Production is another disappointment, despite current high volume of output. 

Automobile industry was expected to produce 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 cars. 
Now no more than 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 cars are promised in this calendar year. 

Construction has bogged down in red tape, shortages, uncertain costs. 

All _ down the line it's a similar story. Output just did not meet expecta- 
tions in refrigerators, washing machines, sewing machines, even in clothing. 

The country is discovering with somewhat of a jolt that the adjustment from 
wartime to peacetime production is not being made as quickly or as easily as most 
people were led to expect at the beginning of 1946, when things looked rosy. 

Stock=-price. declines probably reflect this jolt. 














Some signs of stability, however, are beginning to appear.eeee 

Rising costs of production seem to be leveling off for manufacturers. 

Farm commodities appear to have hit their peak and are beginning to drop. 

That means a possible end to cost increases for food manufacturers, beverage 
manufacturers, textile manufacturers and the garment industry. Raw-material 
costs are one and a half times as important to these industries as wage costs. 

Wage costs, for a unit of output, turned down in July for makers of durables. 

Labor efficiency, which has been bad, thus shows signs of improvement, and 
wage costs are four times as important as material costs for the durable-goods 
industry. Costs thus could become more stable for makers of automobiles, farm 
implements, railroad equipment, household appliances and other durable goods. 

The push on prices from below, due to rising costs, thus might slacken in 
the final quarter of this year, if present trends arc to continue. 

The pull on prices from above, from heavy demand, also might begin to ease. 

Durable-goods output promises definitely to increase, barring strikes. 

Nondurable goods should not decline in volume, and might rise slightly. 
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TRiWD OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


An increased supply of things to buy, both in durable and nondurable fields, 
would tend to satisfy demand, to reduce pull on prices from overeager buyers. 

These are factors that point to a possible slowdown in a price trend that has 
been rising since 1939. But they do not indicate whether mass consumer buying can 
be maintained at levels prices are likely to reach by the year end. 

A shake-out still is likely, to correct distortions that have occurred. 

Timing of that shake-out, however, is difficult to gauge. Current demand 
promises to absorb everything industry can produce until well into 1947, at least. 





Production prospects, however, are clouded by the uncertain wage outlook. 

Another round of wage demands, before producers can take advantage of ris- 
ing labor efficiency, again would throw costs and prices out of kilter. 

Headaches of 1946 could be repeated in 1947 if wage patterns again are upset. 

In fact, these headaches could be even worse than they have been this year. 

Employers can be counted upon to resist a second series of wage demands with 
more vigor than before. They don't want to be caught again with a boost in costs 
that cannot be offset by an improvement in output per worker. 

Government officials also would give less Support to new wage demands. The 
Administration now is more afraid of inflation than of any collapse. 

Strikes for still higher wages might be more unsettling than 1946 strikes. 

Union policy makers are aware of this situation. Their strategy is to avoid 
big strikes in the period immediately ahead. The business outlook depends on how 
well they succeed, how successful they are in keeping workers in line. 

Employers’ doubts on this may be another unsettling stock-market factor. 

















Union demands, if leaders prevail, now will emphasize indirect benefits. 

Cost-of-living bonus is demanded by auto workers to offset price rises. 

Guaranteed annual wage is a plank in the meat packers' negotiations. 

Health and welfare fund, won by coal miners, will be asked by other groups. 

These goals are tip-offs that unions intend to maintain pressure on employers 
to add to workers’ gains. They all increase production costs, even though they 
side-step the direct issue of boosting wages another notch. 

More flexible wage contracts also are being considered by union leaders. 
Contracts that are not too binding could be changed to counteract any restrictive 
labor legislation that Congress may enact and the White House approve. 














Foreign trade is as unsettled, as uncertain as domestic business, and there 
appears to be little prospect of any early change. 

U.S. exporters object to Britain's decision to admit only a limited number 
of brand-name American-made products, closing out other U.S. manufacturers. The 
Commerce Department sympathizes, but cannot do much about the matter. 

Swedish-Russian trade pact is criticized by State Department without avail. 

Actually, world trade continues under controls almost as strict as in war- 
time. Two-way deals, barter agreements, licenses and quotas are the rule, not the 
exception. And few countries outside of U.S. are making any moves for a change. 








Yet the volume of U.S. exports, like the volume of U.S. production, booms. 

Commercial shipments are expected officially to reach $10,000,000,000 this 
year. That would top the previous peak of $8,228,000,000 reached in 1920. 

Industrial machinery is the leading manufactured export in value. 

Cotton goods, once a small export item, now are among the top ten. 

Coal is another newcomer to the list of top export products. 

Raw cotton, on the other hand, once was high on the list, but has dropped. 

These are examples of the shift in exportable goods since the war. Steel 
products, oil products, electrical machinery are holding up. Grains top the 
list, but can be expected to decline when world agriculture recovers. 

World business trends, like trends inside the U.S., are tangled and unset- 
tled,. but the volume of trade climbs and promises to keep on climbing. 
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Yeuizs got lo make calls fs é 
if yo" wait to f er 


Things always happen when the spirit moves . . . and sales are spirited, indeed, 
as Farm Journal makes its calls throughont our richest rural areas. With Farm 
Journal—there’s not a ghost of a chance for advertising failure in those top- 
half counties where farm cash income is greatest. Over 81% of Farm Journal’s 
24 million circulation is concentrated in these rich agricultural counties. With 
over 30 million persons living on farms, this biggest of farm magazines is needed 


for truly nationa! advertising . . . no shadow of doubt about it. 









OF THESE GREAT MAGAZINES 
ONLY ONE SELLS THE RURAL MARKET 


Over 30 million people in the U.S.A. live on farms. So if you 


want to get national results, you’ve got to call on the farmers. 


WORLD'S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 


Farm Jowurmal ons 
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James Byrnes: 








—People of the Week. e. 


Hardening of a Bargainer . . . Meaning for Nation 


In Beliefs of New York Candidates Dewey, Mead, Lehman, Ives 


JAMES F. BYRNES, this country’s 
quick-minded, persistent Secretary of 
State, has emerged as the sharp spearhead 
of the Western democracies in their con- 
flict with Soviet Russia. When Mr. Byrnes 
speaks, the whole world listens, as was 
demonstrated by his recent address in 
Stuttgart. 

In that address, he not only laid down 
policy for Germany, but somewhat bluntly 
told Russia that the United States is in 
Europe to stay. The United States intends 
to proceed with its plans, he said in effect 
—will welcome Russian co-operation, but 
will not be deterred by lack of an under- 
standing with Moscow. 

People listen to Mr. Byrnes for several 
reasons. What he says usually is crammed 
with meaning for many nations. In addi- 
tion, his statements now are backed by 
the fighting might of the United States, 
shrunken since the end of the war but still 
very formidable. American forces have been 
deployed to give strength to his utterances. 
A powerful task force is in the Mediter- 
ranean (see page 22). Armed warplanes 
fly the route near Yugoslavia where, not 
long ago, defenseless transports were shot 
down. American bombing-plane strength 
in Europe may soon be increased. 

All this is something new in American 
diplomacy. Never before have diplomatic 
and military tactics been coupled to give 
each other meaning on so vast a scale. Rus- 
sia is realizing that a new situation con- 
fronts her. The situation has developed 
slowly and, in some respects, almost un- 





noticed. It has come into being as Mr. 
Byrnes, himself, has developed, in a post 
that a year ago was almost wholly new and 
plagued with dilemmas. 

The story of Mr. Byrnes’s transforma- 
tion from a hesitant neophyte in world 
affairs to the confident hard bargainer of 
the Paris Peace Conference has not been 
told before in its entirety. Nor have the 
results of his new policy, some of which 
are just becoming apparent. 

Force in peace. Mr. Byrnes, idealistic 
in his first approach to the problems of 
peace, now has learned that, in the present 
situation, the most persuasive power is 
force. He is acting accordingly. 

As a result, Russia has been compelled 
to realize that the United States has no 
intention of simply withdrawing from Eu- 
rope and leaving the Continent to the 
Soviet Union. Russian leaders now know, 
after several bad guesses on American pur- 
poses, that this country irrevocably con- 
siders European events to be of direct and 
vital concern to herself. 

Russia, consequently, now is compelled 
to choose between a retreat to compromise 
and the risk of matching force with force. 
Indications are that the Kremlin is revis- 
ing its line. The change will not necessarily 
be evident in what Soviet statesmen say, 
but in a new, if reluctant and disguised, 
spirit of acquiescence and compromise. 

Of almost equal importance, the re- 
action to Mr. Byrnes’s carefully calculated 
policies is not expected to be confined to 
Moscow. Russia and the Western world are 


engaged in a tug of war for the support of 
a number of European and Middle Eastern 
nations. The show of American firmness, a 
demonstration that Russia is not to have 
her unhindered way, is contrived to start 
a trend that will carry most of these 
nations into the Western orbit, away from 
Russian control. 

Observers of foreign affairs are largely 
agreed that, in developing these policies, 
Mr. Byrnes has shown courage, resource- 
fulness and a shrewd understanding of Rus- 
sian motivations. This is in vivid contrast 
with the earlier phases of his career in 
diplomacy. 

Diplomat’s lessons. In Mr. Byrnes’s 
background when he became Secretary of 
State was a poverty-ridden boyhood, a 
quick rise in national politics, a notable 
‘areer in Congress, a brief period as an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court, 
and, during the war years, a post in charge 
of the nation’s economy. 

Friendly, modest and _ persuasive, he 
had developed a reputation as a master 
negotiator, as one who could wring compro- 
mises from adamantly opposed blocs in 
Congress and in the war agencies. Mr. 
Byrnes and his friends thought these quali- 
ties would serve him well in his new job. 
But. then, he had not met Mr. Molotov, 

Otherwise, Mr. Byrnes brought into the 
State Department only a general knowl- 
edge of world affairs, without the spe- 
cialized understanding of experienced 
diplomats. For advisers, he leaned _prin- 
cipally on Benjamin V. Cohen, whom he 
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GUARDS machinery, 
dangerous spots, doors 
and windows, 


SOLVES walkway, par- 
titioning and stairway 
problems. 


FABRICATES into hun- 
dreds of useful items, 
baskets, bins, racks. 


WHEELING EXPANDED METAL 


psi men who “discover” Wheeling drying racks, tote and dip baskets, lockers, 
Expanded Metal sell it to themselves. sanitary shelves. It’s hard to break through, 
They immediately think of dozens of ways of _ easy to see through, ventilating, easy to keep 


using it to advantage in their own plants. They —_ clean, makes good-looking, substantial jobs. 
find it perfect for partitions and enclosures, | Maybe you are the man in your plant to find 
for door and window guards, paint racks, out about it. Drop us a line. 


OTHER USEFUL WHEELING PRODUCTS 
Heavy Pails * Roller Cans « Oily Waste Cans 
Concrete Reinforcement « Metal Lath 
Steel Floor and Roof Deck 


f__ WW) 
WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY (\VWVia@ bliin d) 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA ‘CORRUGS ; - 
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brought into the Department with him, 
and Dean Acheson, whom he raised to the 
post of Under Secretary. 

Mr. Acheson and Mr. Cohen believed 
that, first of all, Russian suspicions of 
Western purposes and Russian distrust of 
the capitalist world should be allayed. This, 
they held, could be accomplished by show- 
ing that the U.S. intended to work in full 
co-operation with the Soviet leaders in 
arranging the peacetime world. Such an ap- 
proach coincided with Mr. Byrnes’s own 
well-developed bent toward compromise. 
The result was concessions to Moscow that 
in a few months brought accusations of 
incompetency and appeasement. 

Russia, meanwhile, noted the rapid re- 
duction of American armed forces, and a 
demand within the United States that 
soldiers and sailors be brought back from 
their foreign stations. These things led her 
to believe that, by constant irritations 
and by constant stubborn resistance .to 
American wishes, the United States could 
be wearied of its new venture into foreign 
affairs, and forced to retreat toward isola- 
tionism, with a consequent withdrawal 
from Europe. Then there would be only 
a much-weakened England to deal with on 
the Continent and in the Mediterranean 
and Middle East. On this basis, Russian 
obstructionism began to plague Mr. Byrnes 
at every turn. 

Failure of a policy. The consequence 
was that one international meeting after 
another ended in failure or near failure 
And, even when minor agreements were 
reached, there were many who were quick 
to accuse Mr. Byrnes of an overreadiness 
to make concessions. There were heavy 
rumblings of criticism from Senate Repub- 
licans, numerically strong enough to defeat 
any treaty Mr. Byrnes might submit. 

Throughout this phase, Mr. Byrnes, a 
man of great industry, was busy learning 
his job. He displayed an ability to cram 
facts and situations into his mind and 
assimilate them. He boned on many special 
reports from State Department officials. 
He conferred with numerous experts on 
foreign affairs. And, being fundamentally a 
politician, he watched public opinion. He 
saw that his policy was accomplishing little. 

In addition, he began taking Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, and Senator Tom Connally (Dem.), 
of Texas, to the international conferences 
with him. Senator Vandenberg is the ac- 
knowledged Senate Republican leader on 
foreign affairs. Senator Connally is chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

New influences. This brought new in- 
fluences to bear on the making of policy. 
Senator Vandenberg was disgusted with 
what he considered deliberate Russian 
stubbornness. He thought America already 
had made too many concessions. He argued 
that the time had come to “get tough” 
with Russia. Senator Connally agreed. 
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At the same time, Mr. Byrnes, who has 
a faculty for self-criticism, readily realized 
that his original policy was proving in- 
effectual. In addition to listening to the 
two Senators, he turned more and more 
often for advice to two State Department 
career men, James C. Dunn, a specialist 
in general European diplomacy, and 
Charles E. Bohlen, an expert on Russia. 
Mr. Dunn and Mr. Bohlen, both conserva- 
tively inclined, argued, too, for a firm policy 
with Russia. 

After much reflection, much weighing of 
alternatives, and consultations with Presi- 
dent Truman, Mr. Byrnes decided that 
firmness was a necessity, and Mr. Truman 
agreed. With general objectives outlined, 
Mr. Truman has left Mr. Byrnes free to 
develop his pohey. Mr. Byrnes makes de- 
cisions on his own, and they need not be 
referred to the White House. Sometimes, 
four or five days pass with no communica- 
tion between Mr. Truman and Mr. Byrnes 

Outgrowth of firmness. The new pol- 
icy has produced a long series of alterca- 
tions and issues within the United Nations 
organization, at meetings of the foreign 
ministers of the Big Four, and at the Paris 
Peace Conference. 

Following the policy through, the United 
States faced Russia down on the issue of 
Red Army forces in Iran. Peace treaties 
for the defeated Nazi satellite nations were 
hammered into shape, through compro- 
mise. On the issue of American planes 
shot down by Yugoslavs, Marshal Tito, 
although controlled by Moscow, was forced 
to retreat. 

In addition, Russia was told that the 
future control of the Dardanelles was of 
direct concern to the United States. This 
was done with full realization that, if the 


Dardanelles should be attacked, Turkey 
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SENATOR MEAD 
Washington looked at Albany ..« 





would be powerless to defend that water. 
way for a very long period and the United 
States would be asked for assistance, 

Implementing diplomatic policy with 
military strength, a potent task force, 
headed by the aircraft carrier Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, has been cruising the eastern 
Mediterranean. It has been held in readi- 
ness for quick runs to such trouble spots 
as Trieste, Greece or Turkey. 

Mr. Byrnes at Paris. Meanwhile, at 
Paris, Mr. Byrnes has stood up repeatedly 
to Mr. Molotov. He is still ready for com. 
promise, and would welcome it. But it 
must be compromise in which the Russians 
make concessions as clearly important as 
those of the Western powers. 

On social occasions incidental to the 
conference. Mr Byrnes has tried repeat. 
edly to penetrate the Russian shell. He 
likes quiet conviviality, stories, and quips, 
But he has found Mr. Molotov nearly as 
unbending on these occasions as in the 
formal meetings of the Conference. 

Where these are concerned, Mr. Byrnes 
is most faithful in attendance. He sits 
through the long speeches, and the even 
longer periods required for translation, 
when others, including Mr. Molotov, are 
inclined to grow impatient and leave. 

Spare time is given over to meetings 
with members of his delegation, particu- 
larly Mr. Bohlen, Senator Vandenberg and 
Senator Connally. The Senators are old and 
intimate friends from his own day in the 
Senate, with whom he can relax and talk 
things out in homely speech. And Senator 
Vandenberg’s approval of his decisions 
means the approval of most Senate Re- 
publicans, and consequently a united and 
solid support for his policies. 

Dangers. That there is some danger of 
war in the new policy of firmness, of back- 
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ing argument with armed power, few deny. 
The question is how great that danger may 
become. Behind the policy there is a convic- 
tion that, now and for a number of years to 
come, the last thing Russia would attempt 
is another war, that Russia’s prime desire 
is to develop herself internally and grab 
outside of Russia whatever she can get 
free or at little risk. And, in the back- 
ground, seldom discussed but always re- 
membered, is the atomic bomb and the fact 
that this weapon is an American, not a 
Russian, secret. 

And, finally, Mr. Byrnes has learned that 
the establishment of peace is not a short- 
time job, that it may require years, and 
the patience to match those years. Under 
Mr. Byrnes’s still developing -policy, firm- 
ness coupled with patience has become the 
key to the search for peace. 


New York’s Candidates 


The Republican and Democratic parties 
in New York have chosen their candidates 
for an election that is expected, as is usual 
with the State’s balloting, to have an inevi- 
table effect upon national politics and legis- 
lation. An examination of the nominees 
reveals the significance of the contest. 

Thomas E. Dewey was renominated 
lor another four-year term as Governor. 
Mr. Dewey, the unsuccessful Republican 
presidential nominee in 1944, remains a 
lomidable candidate for the Presidency 
in 1948. Despite the tradition that defeated 
presidential candidates do not get a second 
chance, he has powerful and continuing 
support within the national party organiza- 
tion. But he first must win the guberna- 
torial contest in November, or his career 
0 national politics will be at an end. 

Party followers in New York are highly 
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confident that he will do so. He will have, 
as is almost invariably the case, the sup- 
port of traditionally Republican up-State 
New York. In addition, previous elections 
have demonstrated his strength in the nor- 
mally Democratic stronghold of New York 
City. And he has shown that he is a 
vote-getting campaigner. 

Governor Dewey’s administration of 
State affairs has gone evenly, with few of 
the explosions and accusations that often 
characterize State government. He has re- 
ceived much praise for putting the State’s 
financial affairs in orderly condition, al- 
though opponents say that, under wartime 
boom conditions with their high tax re- 
ceipts, this was no great achievement. 

His acceptance speech showed that his 
views of national issues are much the same 
as in 1944. He will continue to oppose, he 
said, a Democratic Party “committed to a 
series of expedients which would take us 
step by step into a controlled and regi- 
mented society.” In his 1942 acceptance 
speech, mindful of the approaching presi- 
dential campaign, Mr. Dewey pledged him- 
self to a full four-year administration and 
then was “drafted” for the Presidency in 
1944. This year’s acceptance speech made 
no such reservation. 

James M. Mead is the man the Dem- 
ocrats are counting upon to stop Mr. 
Dewey. He is from up-State New York and 
has some claim upon votes there. In addi- 
tion, he will, of course, have the solid 
support of the New York City Democratic 
organizations. President Truman, a close 
personal and political friend, has given him 
his strong indorsement. 

Mr. Mead has enjoyed a steady rise 
over a period of 30 years in State and na- 
tional politics, with labor backing the ever- 
obvious mainstay of his climb. He spent 


four years in the State Assembly, 20 in 
the House of Representatives, and the last 
seven in the Senate. At all turns of his 
career, he has been an unfailing backer of 
legislation desired by labor. 

An enthusiastic New Dealer, Mr. Mead 
supported the policies and legislation of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and favors carrying 
them into the State government. His Sen- 
ate activities have been notable more re- 
cently for his chairmanship of the commit- 
tee investigating irregularities in the let- 
ting of war contracts, the committee that 
investigated the Garsson munitions com- 
bine and questioned the activities of Chair- 
man Andrew J. May of the House Military 
Committee in connection with the Gars- 
sons. The committee originally was headed 
by Mr. Truman, in his Senate days. 

Accepting the nomination, Mr. Mead 
drew the issue of moneyed interests domi- 
nating the Republican Party and its State 
organization, asserting that, meanwhile, 
the Republican candidates falsely proclaim 
themselves to be liberals. 

Herbert H. Lehman was the choice 
of the Democrats for the Senate seat Mr. 
Mead is vacating. A protege of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, he served as lieutenant gov- 
ernor during Mr. Roosevelt’s tenure as 
Governor, and then, when Mr. Roosevelt 
went into the Presidency, he was elected 
to the governorship for four successive 
terms, the first three of which were two- 
year terms. In one of these elections he de- 
feated Mr. Dewey, narrowly. 

His administration was marked by lib- 
eral ideas, following, in general, the New 
Deal pattern. These ideas were acquired 
despite the fact that Mr. Lehman is a 
wealthy man and came into politics from 
the investment-banking field. From 1943 
until a few months ago, he was Director 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, a work which he 
says has made him more than ever a con- 
vinced internationalist. 

Irving M. Ives is Mr. Lehman’s Re- 
publican opponent for the Senate. He had 
not sought the nomination, was more or 
less drafted, and if elected will go to 
Washington without commitments or 
promises. Mr. Ives long has been active 
in banking, insurance and New York Re- 
publican politics. He is a former speaker 
and majority leader of the General Assem- 
bly, and is best known, perhaps, as co- 
author of the Ives-Quinn law prohibiting 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed or national origin. 

On domestic issues, he has called for “a 
minimum of Government interference and 
a maximum of Government co-operation.” 
In foreign affairs, he believes that world 
peace rests upon his country’s full partici- 
pation in international co-operative mat- 
ters and a determination that no nation 
shall “crowd us out of world affairs and 
force us to retreat into isolation.” 
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No More Direct Loans Abroad? . . . Plans to Avoid 
Farm-Surplus Headache . . . PAC’s Shift in Tactics 


Congressmen are losing their enthu- 
siasm for carrying out terms of the 
reorganization program in the La 
Follette-Monroney Act. A complete 
overhauling of congressional machin- 
ery is prescribed in the Act, but al- 
most no spadework is being done on 
the matter. The outlook is that all 
preliminary work will be left for the 
next Congress, which may take a year 
or so to get around to the problem. 


x * * 


Government bureaus are not as will- 
ing to exercise power as they once 
were. OPA wants Agriculture to take 
the blame for food-price rises, while 
Agriculture insists that actual price 
orders should come from OPA. In the 
housing field, National Housing Agen- 
cy shies from taking over building 
controls and priorities now under the 
Civilian Production Administration. 


x *k * 


Agricultural experts in Governnient 
are looking ahead to the day when 
surpluses and not shortages will pro- 
vide the major farm headache. They 
are preparing plans to link produc- 
tion controls into possible price sup- 
ports. 


x k * 


Agriculture Secretary Anderson is 
not likely to adopt any farm-price 
policy calling for supports, without 
the consent of Congress. Secretary 
Anderson is expected to submit any 
policy proposal to Congress before 
he acts. 


xk * 


Union leaders expect the next Con- 
Sress to pass some sort of labor-con- 
trol legislation. In anticipation of new 
labor laws, they are planning to press 
for contract clauses that will forestall 
any restrictions on union activity 
John L. Lewis is expected to take the 
lead by calling for an end to no-strike 
clauses in coal-mine contracts. 


eH % 


Industrial members of the National 
Wage Stabilization Board probably 
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will renew efforts to resign soon. Their 
attitude is that neither employers nor 
labor leaders have any place on a 
peacetime board that tries to make 
wage policies. They also are under 
pressure from other employers to ap- 
prove wage increases as a basis for 
compensating price increases—a task 
they don’t relish. 


x * * 


Government officials are worried 
about the organizing drive of the CIO 
United Public Workers among em- 
ployes of the Panama Canal. This 
union is recruiting federal, State and 
municipal employes and is listed 
among the more extreme left-wing 
CIO factions. Officials do not care 
for Communist influence so near the 
Canal. 


x *k* *& 


The CIO left wing is after the scalp 
of James F. Carey, CIO secretary- 
treasurer, who has the support of 
President Philip Murray. The lat- 
est complaint against Mr. Carey is 
that he is trying to undermine the 
leadership of the United Electrical 
Workers, a union that Mr. Carey 
headed until he was voted out in a 
left-wing, right-wing dispute. 


*x* * * 


Housing Administrator Wilson Wyatt 
is turning to airplane companies for 
aid in saving the bogged-down hous- 
ing program. He wants plane factories 
to manufacture prefabricated houses, 
a part of the program that is faring 
badly. Some companies are interested, 
but their major problem is a sales 
and distribution organization. 


x *k *® 


Paul Porter is expected to return to 
the chairmanship of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission after the 
first of the year. The Office of Price 
Administration, which he now heads, 
shows signs of being unimportant by 
that time. President Truman never 
filled the Federal Communications 
Commission vacancy when Mr. Porter 
moved to OPA. 













CIO’s Political Action Committe 
will emphasize opposition to candji 
dates, rather than support for ca 
didates, in the coming elections. PA 
high command is convinced that mo 
interest in elections can be whippe 
up through attacks than throug 
praise. 













* k * 






British leaders are leaning to the vie 
that they will not have to draw dow 
the whole $3,750,000,000 credit fron 
the United States between now anf 
1951. Financial planning in Londo 
calls for sparing use of this credit 
and revival of British foreign trad 
indicates that the country may b 
able to get along without so man 
borrowed dollars. 












x * * 





All plans for any more direct foreig 
loans have been shelved by the Ad 
ministration. Top officials doubt that 
either the domestic situation or the 
world situation provides a favorabl 
climate for any more loan discussion} 



















x * * 


The U.S. protest against Swedish- 
Russian trade-pact proposals had 
more economic than political signif 
icance. The State Department is no 
too pleased at the trend toward twa 
way trade and barter agreements in 
Europe, nor does the Department ap- 
prove the Canadian-British wheat 
agreement. These trends go counte 
to the kind of world trade comm 
nity the U.S. hopes will emerge o 
of the International Trade Confer- 
ence slated for next year. 


RE 


xk * 

Secretary of War Robert P. Patté 
son still is objecting to the proposa 
favored by the Navy, to put into 
effect at once by executive order thos 
parts of the merger plan alread 
agreed upon by the Army and Nav 
He is insisting that action await ¢ 
gressional approval of a single 
partment of defense, a setup which 
denies will give the Army any “do 
inance.” 
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